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MORE MINISTERS 


These students will be graduated at Gettysburg Theological Seminary this year 
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Too Busy for God 


FREQUENTLY when I kneel to pray at the 
end of a day I have to admit to God that 
I have not thought about Him very much 
that day. I am glad, however, always to 
feel that although I have neglected His 
presence, He has not forgotten me. 

His spirit is there all the time, but occa- 
sionally I get so busy I just forget about 
Him. It occurred to me that there must 
be some planning if we are constantly to 
realize His presence, and in thinking about 
it I thought of a simple plan. 

For example, outside my office door is a 
drinking fountain. I said, “Lord, every time 
I take a drink I shall try to remember 
Thee.’ Don’t you recall that He said, 
“Whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst”? 

Of course every time we sit down to eat 
we do remember Him, for we offer our 
thanks. We might recall at such times that 
He said, “I am the living bread which came 
down from heaven.” 


G. Elson Ruff, Editor. 


Then, too, when I am driving m 
across the country, I ought to be rem 
that He once said, “I am the way.” _ 

When I come home after a day # 
office and put my key into the key! 
could recall that He said, “I am the 
. .. by me, if any man enter in, he 
be saved.” | 

Or, perhaps on a dark night as I ¢: 
in the back yard to look at the sta 
maybe as I enter our darkened living | 
and.turn on the light, I could recall 
He said, “I am the light of the wor 
that followeth me shall .. . have the 
of life.” 

Again, in the spring when I see F| 
new green blade of grass, I could | 
that He said, “I am the resurrectic:| 
the life.” 

Well, I could go on, but I guess y" 
what I mean! We need to be cori 
even in our busiest moments, of Hist 
ence in our lives! Roy H. Stet 
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Oxnam accuses 

There would be joy among Roman 
Catholics if Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam were to decide to spend the 
next 20 years in Afghanistan or even 
on the moon. 

A half-dozen times in the last three 
years the bishop had achieved front- 
page headlines in American newspapers 
by accusing the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy of plotting to gain political power. 
Roman Catholics want to destroy the 
separation of church and state which 
is guaranteed in the U.S. Constitution, 
Bishop Oxnam told a big audience in 
Washington on Jan. 27. 

“The Roman Catholic Church does 
not believe in separation of church and 
state. Nor does it believe in religious 
liberty,” he said. 

In a Reformation Day address in 
Kansas City last October Bishop Oxnam 


said that Roman Catholicism softs 
up people to the idea of accepting }j 
litical dictatorship. “A man who m: 
take his religious thought from an # 
thoritarian hierarchy is likely to be 
conditioned that he may be willing 
take his political thought from a di 
tator,” he said. 

“A dictator who goes to Mass is § 
a dictator,” said the bishop. Ron 
Catholics, he said, are in the “strar 
and indefensible position of damn 
Stalin and blessing Franco.” 


Miler dollars for defense 

A front line of defense against " 
man Catholic efforts to destroy religi 
liberty will cost $1 million, it was e& 
mated last month. The money is be 
raised by “Protestants and Oth 
United for Separation of Church @ 
State,” of which Bishop G. Brom 


Oxnam EXPpLaINs To EDITORS 
At last year’s meeting of Associated Church Press, an organization a editorse 
Protestant papers, Bishop Oxnam told “inside story” of Roman Catholic intrigy 
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am is vice president. 

‘At the Washington, D. C., meeting 
month, it was explained that the 
lion is to be spent for “research, edu- 
tional literature, court action... 
id many other activities.” 

Roman Catholics will be opposed in 
eir efforts to persuade the U.S. Con- 
ess to give them money for their 
rochial schools. “Aggressive, high- 
essure demands” are being made on 
mgress by Roman Catholics, the ‘“‘Prot- 
tants and Others” declared. Catholics 
ve “extensive facilities of propaganda 
d political pressure, implemented by 
ige financial resources,” it was said. 
In the Harrisburg, Pa., diocese last 
onth, Roman Catholics were asked to 
ite to their congressmen asking fed- 
al aid for parochial schools. A “model 
tter” to be sent to congressmen by 
ich Catholic was read at masses in all 
cal churches. 


atholics pay their way 
‘Roman Catholics would like to get 
»vernment money for support of their 
hools, but they aren’t waiting for it. 
ear by year they have been spending 
lot of their own money for more grade 
hools, high schools, universities. 
Since 1920 the Roman Catholics in 
‘e U.S. have established more than 
500 new elementary schools, 550 high 
hools. Enrollment in the high schools 
is risen from 130,000 to 475,000. 
There are now 19 Roman Catholic law 
hools in the U.S., a dozen schools of 
igineering, seven dental schools, five 
edical schools. One of the few places 
America where a man can get thor- 
igh training for the diplomatic service 
‘the U.S. Government is in the school 
‘political affairs, Georgetown Univer- 
ty, a Roman Catholic institution in 
‘ashington, D. C. 
One reason Roman Catholics spend so 
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much money for these schools is that 
their church wants its youth to enter 
the professions in large numbers. “Ex- 
perience teaches that Catholic college 
students are much more likely to enter 
professions for which they can prepare 
under Catholic auspices,’ explains 
America, Jesuit paper. 

Another reason, says America, is that 
church-controlled schools “offer some 
opportunity of integrating the study of 
law, medicine, dentistry, engineering, 
business administration and social work 
with Christian ethics and Christian so- 
cial philosophy.” 

In the church schools the students are 
protected from exposure to “doctrines 
and attitudes in open conflict with Cath- 
olic belief and morals.” 


Fifty years in Puerto Rico 

Roman Catholic monopoly in the spir- 
itual life of Puerto Rico began to crack 
on Oct. 18, 1898, when the U.S. flag was 
run up over the island as a result of the 
Spanish-American War. 

First Protestant to preach there was 
a Lutheran, who held a service in San 
Juan on Dec. 4, 1898 He was a free- 
lance missionary, Sigfrid Swensson, who 
had not yet begun his studies for the 
ministry. His work was continued by 
two ordained pastors who arrived in 
1899. 

This week the Puerto Rico mission 
will celebrate the anniversary. A new 
building in Rio Piedras, five blocks from 
the campus of the University of Puerto 
Rico, is scheduled for dedication on Feb. 
6. It will be a chapel and student cen- 
ter. The major anniversary service is 
on Feb. 13. Speakers will be ULC Pres- 
ident Franklin Clark Fry, Mrs. C. W. 
Baker of the ULC Women’s Missionary 
Society, and Dr. Emil W. Weber of the 
ULC Board of American Missions. 

Director of the United Lutheran mis- 
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sion in Puerto Rico is the Rev. William 
G. Arbaugh, who began his work in the 
West Indies in 1926. 


$25,000 for WMS 

Twenty-five cents a month is what 
some women contribute to the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Church. Of course besides that 
there are the specials, thankofferings, 
and other contributions. 

Last month the WMS learned of a 
woman who had made her contribution: 
$25,000. She is Mrs. Leonora Lorentz of 
First Church, Louisville, Ky. Part of 
the money will buy X-ray equipment* 
for the hospital in Rentichintala, India. 
Some of it will provide a home for 
widows in Tokyo. The remainder will 
assist a new church in Puerto Rico in 
securing an electric organ. 

Not many women can give $25,000, 
but all together the 80,000 WMS mem- 
bers are doing well, their executive 
board was told at a meeting in Phila- 
delphia on Jan. 26. A_ thankoffering 
fund, being gathered during a three- 
year period ending in September, now 
totals $683,000. Total annual WMS 
budget for supporting various mission 
projects of the church is $750,000. 

Plans are being completed for the 
WMS convention, held every three 
years, which is scheduled for Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Sept. 29 to Oct. 3. 


The money is divided 

Last month there was more than a 
million dollars in the United Lutheran 
Church treasury. 

The most generous offerings in the 
church’s history had provided $3,659,669 
for the work of the ULC boards and 
agencies. About: two-thirds of this 
amount had been turned over to the 
boards and agencies during 1948, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the budget. 
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The remainder, $1,366,668, was 
vided on Jan. 25 after careful study 
urgent needs in various sectors of t 
church’s work. 

Thirty men did the dividing. 
were the 15 members of the chur z 
executive board, and 15 pastors ar 
laymen from widely separated areas. 
the U.S. and Canada. Before them ec 
representatives of each board 
agency with detailed information abe 
amounts needed for their work. ; 

Largest amounts were given 4 
American missions and for foreign mi 
sions: $398,945 for each. The Board 
American Missions will use its mor: 
to finance new congregations. Nea 
two-thirds of the money for the Bo 
of Foreign Missions will be needed’ 
meet rising costs of continuing the we 
it has already begun. The rest will 
for new buildings and equipment in /) 
overseas fields, especially in Japan. — 


More division 

The Board of Pensions was giv. 
$231,400. This will make possible a pe 
sion this year of $600 for each reti) 
pastor, and $300 for each pastor’s wide 

These are paid under the old “ne: 
contributory” pension plan, the only © 
in existence in the ULC until 197 
About 400 retired or disabled past 
and more than 600 widows receive su. 
port from this fund. 

To the National Lutheran Cour: 
went $175,000 to help build student ce~ 
ters near U.S. colleges and universiti” 
Seven other churches of the Cour’ 
will contribute to the fund. 

The Board of Social Missions ° | 
ceived $60,756, largely to finance ~ 
intensive program of evangelis) 
planned in 1949 and 1950. Much small 
sums were distributed among ofl! 
agencies, such as $15,000 for the Am: 
ican Bible Society. 
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Ciass IN RELIcIous Rapio 
Students at Gettysburg Seminary learn how to use the air waves 


nis year 

In 1949, said the United Lutheran 
hurch at its convention last October, 
ferings for its boards and agencies 
sould be no less than in 1948. That sets 
ie goal at a minimum of $3,659,669. 
All sums received over $3 million will 
2 divided equally between the Boards 
American Missions and Foreign Mis- 
ons, it was decided. 

“All leaders of the United Lutheran 
\hurch have resolved to exert them- 
Ives more intensely than ever before 
rise to this challenge,” the ULC Ex- 
cutive Board stated at its meeting on 
an. 27. “The Executive Board earn- 
tly requests all synods to co-operate 
ith vigor in this effort.” 


adio course at seminary 

Learning to preach sermons from a 
ulpit is still part of the education of 
udents at theological seminaries. But 
ymmething has been added at Gettys- 
urg Seminary this year. Students got 
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their first course entitled, “Introduction 
to Religious Radio.” 

A wire recorder was added to class- 
room equipment. Men practiced writing 
and producing radio scripts, then lis- 
tened to the recorder play them back. 


-Later the scripts were broadcast by 


radio stations. One script was a dram- 
atization of the prophecies of Nahum. 
Also in the classroom is a radio re- 
ceiver which brought the students mis- 
cellaneous church-sponsored programs 
which they analyzed. 

Teacher of the radio course is Dr. 
Ralph H. Heim (left, see cut). He is 
chairman of the radio committee of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Next week (Feb. 14-18) Dr. 
Heim will conduct the Pennsylvania 
Religious Radio Workshop, to be held 
in Williamsport. Pastors, choir leaders, 
and other church people will study pro- 
gram planning, broadcasting religious 
music, television. 


Klan invades churches 

Masked men of the Ku Klux Klan 
have been coming to church, as they 
used to do 20 years ago. At Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., the klansmen marched 
into the Philadelphia Baptist Church 
on a Sunday evening last month. 

The church pianist, Mrs. Arch Gray, 
fainted. The pastor, the Rev. Clarence 
Starling, said he was scared. A con- 
siderable sum of money was given by 
the klansmen. “We, as Klansmen, visit 
you and your church this Sabbath eve- 
ning because we appreciate the splen- 
did work your church has done in the 
community,” 
pastor. 

Sixteen members of the congregation 
say they will leave the church as a re- 
sult of the klan visit. They believe 
their minister knew the klansmen were 
coming. 

Pastors in Atlanta, Ga., were leaders 
last month in an effort to persuade the 
state legislature to outlaw the wearing 
of masks by klansmen. The bill was 
defeated 89 to 65. 

Every Baptist pastor should refuse 
klan “bribe money,” warned Dr. Hugh 
A. Brimm in late January. He is execu- 
tive secretary of the Social Service 
Commission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

Incidents such as the one in Chatta- 
nooga “will probably be repeated many 
times, now that the Klan has sunk to 
such a low level in the thinking of de- 
cent and respectable people,” he said. 

If the klan comes to your church, 
“keep cool,” says Dr. Brimm. “No one 
should be afraid of such cowards.” 


Bibles in Zoque, Bwikalebwi 

Year by year the American Bible So- 
ciety has been adding to its list of 
translations of the Bible. As mission- 
aries produce a written language for a 


said a letter given to the 


primitive tribe, they put the Bible i 
the newly recorded language. In 
manner the Bible has been transla’ 
at least partly in more than 1,000 
guages. 

Latest added to the list is Zoque, q 
language of an Indian tribe in as 


southern Mexico. The Gospels, bo 

in bright-colored paper, and prin 
with the Spanish text in parallel ¢ 
umns, have been published by + 
American Bible Society. The trans) 
tion, made by Dr. William Wond 

and Mr. and Mrs. Roy Harrison, te 

eight years. 

“For the first time in my life I w 
able to stand before a group of believ’ 
in their own bamboo-and-thatch ‘how 
of prayer’ and read and explain 7 
Word to them in Zoque,” reports i 
Wonderly. 

Translation of ‘the New Testalih 
into Bwikalebwi, language of 30) 
people in the Belgian Congo, has be 
completed and will soon be published 
the National Bible Society of Scotla> 
Minister manages election ; 

Employees of the E. T. Lippert Sk 
Co. voted 79 to 3 last month to be re 
resented by a CIO union in collect) 
bargaining with their employer. TI 
election was held in Christ Luthem 
Church, Millvale, Pa. 

The Rev. C. B. Daniels, ULC past 
supervised the balloting. Everythi. 
went smoothly. Employers and e 
ployees were well pleased. “This sho 
what can be done when labor and mé 
agement find common ground for ¢' 
operation,” said CIO Regional Direc” 
Anthony J. Federoff. 

“Such joint actions on the patil i 
labor and management, with a respec! 
neutral third party as a referee, 
result in benefit to the entire com 
munity.” | 
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» holy war 
Sm Mownammep Zafrullah Khan, 
eaking for the Pakistan delegation 
the UN Assembly, has sounded the 
ath knell of the ancient Moslem dic- 
m against the right of any Moslem 
™% change his religion. The Pakistan 
legation accepted Article 19 of the 
iiversal Declaration of Human Rights, 
nich guarantees religious liberty, in- 
aiding freedom to change one’s re- 
‘Lion or belief. 
In explanation, Sir Mohammed quoted 
e Koran as teaching that there should 
‘no compulsion in matters of faith—a 
Mle which Moslems have consistently 
Snored. He also stated, “Islam is a 
Jissionary religion. It claims the right 
ad freedom to persuade any man to 
‘“ange his faith and accept Islam. 
‘hrely and obviously it must equally 
‘yeld to other faiths the free right of 
‘«mversion. It would be unreasonable 
4 claim the right of conversion and 
“eny it to others.” 
_ All of which will make the mullahs 
‘iad, and tend to take the heart out of 
iture “holy wars.” Incidentally Sir 
Johammed paid high tribute to the 
“‘rvice and devotion of Christian mis- 
“onaries in the East, especially in edu- 
«tional and medical roles. 


litish citizens 
_ Brirarn Has set in motion a new na- 
onality act for an estimated 540 mil- 
-bn people. They are catalogued and 
(ferentiated under three heads—cit- 
ens 1) of the United Kingdom, the 
titish Isles; 2) of the Commonwealth, 
‘e Dominions; 3) Irish citizens. The 
st group covers the two million Irish 
_. England, and the British in Eire will 
ot be treated as “foreigners.” 
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The act provides that all these classes 
of citizens shall enjoy equal rights and 
privileges in the United Kingdom. Nat- 
urally there will be numerous adjust- 
ments arising with respect to groups 
and individuals in various areas. This 
is the British form of that tendency to 
enlarge citizenship rights, but in a dif- 
ferent way than that operating in the 
colonial readjustments of France, Hol- 
land, and other nations with overseas 
responsibility. 


Argentine citizens 

A DIFFERENT trend is manifesting itself 
in Argentina. Under the pressure of 
Peron and the “mandate” of the Peron- 
ista victory in last December’s election 
(which gave them 109 out of 158 seats 
in the Constituent Assembly) the article 
concerning citizenship is about to be 
rewritten in Argentina’s 95-year-old 
constitution. 

The chief change, which is causing 
concern in many other governments, is 
to be in the article which accorded al- 
most complete rights of citizenship to 
aliens without requiring naturalization. 
The old constitution says, “Foreigners 
may apply for citizenship after two 
years’ residence.” The rewrite will de- 
mand that “foreigners must apply for 
Argentine citizenship after two years’ 
residence or leave the country.” 

Premonitory thunder to this effect 
has been sounded during the past few 
years, but it was not taken seriously. 
Now 30,000 Britons, 4,000 U.S. citizens, 
hundreds of thousands of Latin Amer- 
ican and European citizens, are faced 
with a decision, and their governments 
with a showdown. Some governments 
have already made “representations” on 
the subject to the Peronista authorities. 
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The U.S. Embassy in Buenos Aires has 
received informal assurance that 
Peron’s plan would not apply to “U.S. 
citizens or other foreigners down here 
on specific business or professional as- 
signments.” Even if the reply should 
be made official, it may not be satisfac- 
tory, because the exceptions are vague 
and restricted. 


Too late for Moscow 

Moscow ts concerned lest the Chinese 
Communists should be too successful. 
For the first two years of the Com- 
munist advance, Soviet authorities were 
content to leave the main administra- 


tion of the conquered territory in Chin- 


ese Communist hands, sending only a 
few top-flight administrators for the 
civilian jobs. This was generally satis- 
factory because in the large cities that 
were by-passed in the advance the na- 
tive bureaucracy of trained government 
workers carried on as usual for the 
Communists. 

Now, however, the Soviet fears that 
the Communists in China, and indeed in 
all Asia, may get out of hand and make 
ussR dominance difficult, if not impos- 
sible. That would eventually establish 
a condition of national independence 
much like the defection that took place 
in Yugoslavia under Tito. 

To overcome this mounting crisis the 
Kremlin is pressing for the acceptance 
of Russian agents in the conquered ter- 
ritories of China, Indonesia, and else- 
where, to replace the native officials in 
positions of power and political influ- 
ence. The step may already be too late. 


Delayed wash day 

LAUNDERING NEGLECTED 5,000 years is 
being done in the attic of New York’s 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Though the mass of the clothing to be 
cleansed is in tatters, and incredibly 
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dirty because it has laid in the toy 
dump-heap all these years, the oper: 
tion is looked upon as important 
providing insight into the earliest trac 
of life in Peru. 

In the hands of the investigatiz 
archaeologists, these rags have throy 
light on a very primitive civilization 
farmer-fishermen whose way of li 
seems distinctive and unique. It tak 
six days to clean any fragment, whit 
means not only the removal of infi 
trated and ground-in dirt, but also 4 
impregnation of salt spray occasion¢ 
by the coastal exposure. | 


* Arab troubles 


THe ARAB WORLD has received mat 
humiliating blows from its military di 
feats and the internal antagonisms © 
its ruling classes. Israeli’s victories ha\ 
revealed not only Arab weakness undi 
arms, but also a woeful disunity in tl 
League. Arab leaders do not trust eat 
other, are willing to profit by ea¢ 
other’s discomfitures, and in turn the 
people have learned to distrust them. 

They will suffer for it. The rece! 
assassination of Egypt’s premier, fi 
example, is a case in point. Collapse © 
all the Arab regimes might easily ] 
precipitated. That is made more ir 
minent by the fact that Britain’s ope 
and tacit support of Arab interests, no 
under fire at home as well as abroai 
is likely to be weakened by Britain 
promise to recognize Israeli. 

One thing that may save the Are 
face is the presence of Turkey on th 
UN Conciliation Commission for Pale: 
tine. Turkey consented to act as so 
as the conflicting parties showed a will 
ingness to confer for a settlement © 
differences. If peace results, it will ré 
store Turkey to the predominant stat 
in the Moslem world. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH™ 
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A COMPARATIVELY small matter got in- 
‘ted into the Inaugural ceremonies 
iich illustrates perhaps the basic task 
the incoming administration. The 
mgress had a rather sharp debate 
er whether tickets to the Inaugural 
rade should be taxed. And they 
ore! 

Why not? Every 4-H Club fair, for 
ample, though operated for educa- 
mal purposes, must pay this tax. 
iaritable organizations: selling tickets 
admission must collect and pay this 
ix though their proceeds go to worthy 
uses. Those who favored the exemp- 
yn of Inaugural parade tickets argued 
at the proceeds of this ticket sale 
ould go to Washington charities but 
le principle certainly obtains and so 
ongress refused to eliminate the tax. 


‘esident's salary 

AN ITEM of greater importance which 
‘mewhat illustrates the same prin- 
iple was the raising of the President’s 
‘lary. President Truman begins his 
2w administration receiving the largest 
lary ever paid a chief executive, 
00,000 a year. Others, the Vice Pres- 
ent and the Speaker of the House, 
ave had substantial increases also. In 
dition the President has a $90,000 
x-free expense account, which rep- 
sents an increase of $50,000. 

This $90,000 is used to pay servants, 
itertain state and foreign dignitaries, 
*ep up the official limousines and in 
meral run the First Family’s house- 
did. There was considerable opposi- 
on to raising this expense account. 
or one reason, during the last year the 
resident used only $32,039 of the 
10,000 allowed him up to this time. 


THESE ILLUSTRATIONS bring into rather 
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TAXES AND NEW ADMINISTRATION 


sharp focus this administration’s prob- 
lem: how much can the government 
take from the people without endanger- 
ing the financial structure of the na- 
tion? At what percentage point does 
the essential money backlog of the 
country begin to “liquidate”? 

In other words, is it possible to levy 
higher taxes and maintain our form of 
economic life? The President got his 
increase in salary, in large measure, 
because his income is in a bracket 
where the greater portion of his salary 
goes for taxes. He just didn’t have 
enough left after paying these. That 
is the problem of us all. 


As I LISTENED to some radio commen- 
tators in a kind of debate over the Pres- 
ident’s Inaugural address, their com- 
ments focused my feelings of the in- 
augural day. The question is this: Can 
the Government tax any further with- 
out undermining our form of life in 
which we take such pride? This ques- 
tion must stay in the mind of every 
citizen who can do any thinking at all. 

My fear is that many businessmen of 
the country are getting weary with pay- 
ing so much of what they make for 
taxes. Destroy such initiative and abil- 
ity and the country is the loser. Theirs 
is the creative leadership which di- 
rectly through their ability to employ, 
undergirds the nation. 

It serves no lasting purpose to pillory 
such men as Congressmen Taber and 
Reed of New York, outspoken pro- 
ponents of reducing the cost of govern- 
ment. I appeal to every reader to do 
his own thinking and then write his 
Congressman his constructive ideas, not 
demands or prejudices. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Germans Solved a Few Problems 


By E. THEODORE BACHMANN 


At the convention of the Evangelical Church in Germany last mor 


the pattern of postwar Protestantism was worked out in de 


Brsuop Ovrro Drsextrus of Berlin- 
Brandenburg was elected president of 
the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKD), at the first synodical conven- 
tion of that new body, held Jan. 9-13 at 
Bethel, in Westphalia. 

In an era of hotly contested elections, 


that of Bishop Dibelius and particularly: 


of his deputy, Bishop Hanns Lilje, of 
Hannover, was no exception. In the 
final balloting, ending at 1.30 a.m., Jan. 
13, Dibelius had 110 votes. Dr. Martin 
Niemoeller, president of the Church of 
Hesse-Nassau, was second with 26. 
Later that day Bishop Lilje increased 
his original lead over Niemoeller for the 
vice presidency of EKD, and received 
101 votes; 31 delegates abstaining from 
the final vote. 

Dr, Niemoeller was asked to continue 
as director of the Foreign Office of EKD, 
and to be a representative on the central 
committee of the World Council of 
Churches. At first Dr, Niemoeller re- 
fused these positions (see Tue Lu- 
THERAN, Feb. 2) but later was per- 
suaded to accept. 

Besides these top officials, the follow- 
ing men were elected to the remaining 
positions on the Council of EKD: Dr. 
Heinemann, the mayor of Essen (Ruhr), 
president of the EKD Synod; Dr. Hans 
Meiser, Bishop of Bavaria and presiding 
bishop of the United Lutheran Church 
in Germany (VELKD); Dr. Hugo Hahn, 
Bishop of the Lutheran Church of Sax- 
ony; Dr. Karl Hartenstein, Prelate of 
Stuttgart; Prof. Smend of Goettingen, 
Hannover; Dr. Wilhelm Niesel, Re- 
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formed leader in the Rhineland; | 
Volkmar Herntrich, of the Luthe; 
Church of Hamburg; Dr. Lothar Kre: 
sig, Magdeburg, president of the I 
theran Church of the Province of Sz 
ony; Mr. Mager, president of the Syr 
of the Lutheran Church of Saxony. 


Or THESE 12 members of the Cour 
or Executive Board of EKD, Heir 
mann, Smend, and Mager are laym 
According to zones of occupation, f 
are in the British Zone (Lilje, Sm 
Niesel, Herntrich, Heinemann), fo 
the Russian (Dibelius, resident in 
Sector of Berlin, Hahn, Mager, Kr 
sig), three in the American ( 
moeller, Meiser, Hartenstein), and ne 
in the French, 

An analysis of the situation discl 
some interesting facts. 1) The chur 
in the Russian Zone unitedly support 
the candidacy of Dibelius from the ste 
They did so regardless of confessiol 
or other differences, which were 
minor importance in view of the rect 
nized need of a united and strong lea 
ership. This contrasted with the situ 
tion in the Western zones where stro 
personalities and sharp confessional qd 
ferences clashed. 

2) The West German tensions cé 
tered around two opposite poles. Ont) 
one hand, Martin Niemoeller led 1) 
non-confessional group whose 
strength lay in the residue Council - 
Brethren (which formerly spearhead! 
the struggle in Prussia against Hitle 
and in the Theological Society (a ra 
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al Barthian organization). Supporting 
emoeller were also those who desired 
have EKD recognized as a church, 
id not a federation. 
On the other hand, Bishop Meiser of 
avaria, as presiding bishop of the in- 
easingly powerful United Lutheran 
aurch in Germany, led the forces of 
ose who believed the next logical step 
c EKD is to constitute itself as a strong 
deration. This view was shared by 
ost of the Lutheran regional churches 
the British and Russian, as well as 
merican zones. 
3) German Protestants, like their 
sethren elsewhere, are still struggling 
ra clear doctrine of the church. The 
uestion which was debated back and 
mth may seem unimportant, but it de- 
ands an answer: Is the EKD a church 
* a federation? Many delegates felt 
at the synodical convention at Bethel 
ad done much to clarify the opening 
entence of the constitution, which had 
zen adopted at the constitutional con- 
‘ention at Eisenach in July 1948, 
amely, “The Evangelical Church in 
vermany is a federation .. .” 
Many had refused to accept federation 
t face value and interpreted it to mean 
_ kind of ecumenical church—a non- 
a unified organization 
refiguring what some expected would 
vItimately be true also of the World 
ouncil of Churches. The confessional 
rend, however, is reasserting itself in 
termany as elsewhere. 


: 


4) Iv 1s GENERALLY agreed that the 
wtherans, notably the churches com- 
ising the VELKD (Bavaria, Han- 
over, Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein, 
brunswick, Thuringia, Mecklenburg, 
Iamburg, etc.) gained even more than 
hey had counted on at this synodical 
-onvention. The VELKD was the 
-argest factor to be reckoned with. 
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Under Bishop Meiser’s leadership its 
position was firmly in favor of making 
EKD the strongest possible type of fed- 
eration. Symbolic of that position is the 
election both of Bishop. Dibelius, who 
had full Lutheran support even though 
he still upholds the ideal of the old 
Prussian Union of Lutherans and Re- 
formed; and especially of Bishop Lilje, 
able leader of the Lutheran Church of 
Hannover. Having now had their way, 
it is up to the Lutherans whether EKD 
will become a vital power in guiding 
and stimulating the spiritual life of 
Germany. 

For it is not to be denied that this 
hard-fought synodical convention was 
preoccupied with matters of organiza- 
tion. The Germans face a temptation 
to retreat into discussions on organiza- 
tion rather than to advance unitedly 
against common dangers. Behind this 
preoccupation with organization, how- 
ever, lies a sense of responsible service 
to needy and neglected people today, to 
which the churchmen know they must 
address themselves now. And that will 
be much harder than holding elections. 

Besides the 120 delegates who gath- 
ered in Bethel’s assembly hall were a 
number of foreign representatives. 
Among them were Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches; Dean Halfdan 
Hogsbro, World Council liaison man in 
Germany; Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Lutheran 
World Federation, and his associate, 
Pastor Martin O. Dietrich. Military 
Government representatives were also 
on hand, addresses of greeting and en- 
couragement being delivered by Field 
Bishop Marcel Sturm, for the French; 
the Rev. Mr. Robertson, for the British; 
and Dr. E. Theodore Bachmann, for the 
Americans. 
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Lincoln Wasn't 


Easily Discouraged 


By WILLIAM DINWOODIE 


A man who has resources of faith to 
carry him through the dark hours is the 


truly strong man 


Less than five years before he took the oath 
of office as president of the United States, 
Abraham Lincoln called a party rally in his home 
town of Springfield, Illinois. 

He and his law partner, William Herndon, 
posted large signs in all sections of the city. 
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Gas flares lighted the hall an hour before # 
meeting was scheduled to open. A bell was ru 
from the courthouse belfry. 

But when Lincoln rose to open the rally o: 
one person faced him from the row upon r 
of empty seats in the auditorium. 

Leaning against the speaker's stand, his figu 
a lean shadow against the backdrop, Lince 
quietly remarked: 

“Gentlemen, this meeting is larger than | « 
pected it would be. | knew that Herndon a 
myself would come but | did not know that an 
one else would be here; and yet another F 
come. 

“These are sad times and seem out of joi 
All seems dead, dead, dead. But the age is r 
yet dead. It liveth as surely as our Maker liver 
Under all this seeming want of life and motie 
the world does move. Be hopeful." 


I rHoucut or Lincoln’s words when 
young man of my acquaintan 
dropped into the seat beside my des 
recently and asked if I knew of ar 
job openings. | 

‘Td heard you were going to wt 
university,” I said. “Has somethiv 
happened?” 

“T didn’t flunk out, if that’s what ye 
mean,” he replied. “I just got to tl 
place where the whole thing appearé 
useless, a waste of time. So I quit.” 

“Would you care to tell me about it” 
I asked. 

_ The young man leaned toward m 
His thin face was set in thoughtful line 

“Try to look at it from my viewpoint 
he urged me. “I pick up a newspap! 
and what do I see? Reports of war: 
threats of war. I go out of an eveni 
and what do I hear? Either some guy 
shooting off his mouth about new di 
velopments in atomic warfare or somy 
one else is saying we're sliding im 
another depression. 

“T tell you the whole thing’s got m 
I can’t take it any longer. You kn@ 
and I know that if we got into anoth: 
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r, I’d be one of the first to go. And 
we ran into a business slump, I’d be 
uarely behind the eight ball: I 
uldn’t continue in school and I’d be 
it of luck as far as a job is concerned. 
» where does that leave me?” 

“T can’t see where you’d be any worse 
fT than thousands of others,” I told 


“Perhaps not,” my young friend con- 
ed. “Perhaps, I’d be better off than 
lot of others. But I’m not taking any 
ances. I’m getting a job now. I’m not 
ing to be caught short if the worst 
mes.” 


A FEW DAYS LATER I met one of the 
unger teachers leaving the ele- 
entary school. 

Falling into step beside her, I said 
been pleased to hear of her engage- 
ient to a promising interne at the 
ospital. 

“Why that—that’s off,” she told me. 
“Off?” I couldn’t believe my ears. 
“Yes, and if you must know, it was 
ll my idea,” she went on tartly. “I 
lecided it wasn’t the time to get mar- 
ied, not with things as unsettled as they 
re. If Phil were anything but a doctor, 
might have gone through with it. But 
isn’t easy for a doctor to get started 


in the best of times. 

“Now—” she paused and looked away 
—‘“you can’t guess what will happen. 
If Phil’s lucky, he may come out all 
right. If he isn’t, it may be years before 
he earns enough to support a wife. Any- 
way, I’m not taking chances, I want to 
be sure before I marry Phil or anyone 
else.” 


My vTaLKs witu the two young people 
left me thoughtful. Not that it matters 
greatly what they may do as indi- 
viduals. But their fears and lack of 
faith are shared by many men and 
women across the country. Entrenched 
in a fog of frustration, they look upon 
the world as a frightful mess and they 
are unwilling to plunge boldly into the 
future. 

How would Lincoln look upon their 
problems? What would be his advice 
to them? I think he would probably 
repeat the message he gave to an audi- 
ence of one nearly a century ago: 

“These are sad times and seem out of 
joint. All seems dead, dead, dead; but 
the age is not yet dead; it liveth as 
surely as our Maker liveth. Under all 
this seeming want of life and motion, 
the world does move nevertheless. Be 
hopeful.” 
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With the monstrous weapons man already has, humanity is in 
danger of being trapped in this world by its moral adolescents. Our 


knowledge of science has clearly outstripped our capacity to control 


it. We have too many men of science; too few men of God. We have 
grasped the mystery of the atom and rejected the Sermon on the 
Mount. Man is stumbling blindly through a spiritual darkness while 
toying with the precarious secrets of life and death. The world has 
achieved brilliance without wisdom, power without conscience. Ours 
is a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants. We know more about 
war than we know about peace, more about killing than we know 


about living. 


This is our twentieth century’s claim to distinction and to progress. 
—GENERAL Omar Braptey, U.S. Army 
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A 13-Year-Old Started a Sunday School 


By MARJORIE TEISBERG 


Lenchen Coleman didn't wait until she had grown up before beginn 


her remarkable career in teaching the Negro children in Harll 


IN THESE DAYS of career girls, it’s not 
unusual to find a 13-year-old with an 
idea of what she wants to become. But 
few actually begin to practice their vo- 
cations in junior high school. Lenchen 
Coleman DeVane, leader of the New 
York City Lutheran Negro project, is 
an exception. ‘ 

She began her social work career the 
day she went to her mother and asked 
permission to start a Bible story hour 
for neighborhood children, “like the 
Saturday radio program, “The Lady 
Next Door,’” she explained. 

Mrs. Coleman looked dubiously at 
the small Harlem apartment in which 
the family of eight lived. But knowing 
it would be useless to try to talk her 
eldest out of her idea, said, “I don’t 
know where you'll find room for more 
children in here besides the six of you. 
But if you want to try it, go ahead.” So 
Lenchen set about organizing her class. 


THE FIRST SuNDAY, May 10, 1931, there 
were seven there, mostly young Cole- 
mans. “Actually, my idea at first was 
to have a Bible story hour for my own 
family,” Lenchen explains. “But I’ve 
never wanted to limit my activities to 
just my own, so I invited children who 
I thought might be interested. 

“Tl never forget that first Sunday,” 
she recalls. “We began by sing ‘Father, 
Bless Our School Today,’ one of the 


Miss Teisberg is editor of "The National Lu- 
theran," a quarterly publication of the National 
Lutheran Council. 
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two hymns I could play fairly well - 
the piano. Then I told the story of # 
prophet Jonah and began teaching t 
‘class’ the first part of Luther’s Ca‘ 
chism.” s 

Before long Mr. Coleman was © 
listed as superintendent and Mrs. Co) 
man_as secretary, but Lenchen did my 
of the actual teaching herself. Durii 
the three years in which the story h 
was held at the Coleman home, a toy 
of 30 children enrolled. Two-thirds 
them, although they had not previous 
attended church, went on to take ca) 
firmation instruction and become chur 
members. 


Weppine Day 
Miss Coleman is now Mrs. Wm. DeVav 
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“That encouraged me a great deal,” 
ys Lenchen. “Another thing that 
2ased me was an offer of help from 
cs. Libby Howard, whose children 
sre in the class. She is still helping 
@2, only now it’s with the group work 
oject for ’teen-age boys and girls at 
ount Zion Lutheran Church, a Negro 


inday school and sings in the choir 
ere, too.” 

‘Mt. Zion is a congregation of the Mis- 
‘uri Synod, which has congregations 
r Negroes in more than thirty Amer- 
Jan cities and towns. 


wmber, 1934, the class was invited to 

# eet in the St. Matthew’s parish house. 

ach Sunday afternoon, following the 

unday school hour, there was a vesper 

‘rvice for children and adults, with a 

" ermonette by the Rev. William O. Hill, 

/astor of Bethany Lutheran Church, a 

‘egro congregation in Yonkers. 

_ “Even while we had the story hour 

1 our home, Pastor Hill was interested 

; 1us,” Lenchen says. “In the first year, 

931, I thought we should prepare a 

thristmas program of songs and recita- 

ons. We went up to Yonkers to pre- 
ent it. I knew some of the parents 
pe provide carfare for their 
oungsters. So I had asked my parents 
2 give me money instead of a gift. I 
‘sed that money for transportation, so 
one of the children had to miss the 
rogram.” 

_ Though Lenchen herself didn’t know 
: back in 1931, the story hour was the 
rst step in a career of social work 
hat has led her to complete her study 
or the master’s degree from Columbia 
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University, and to become director of 
the New York Lutheran Negro project. 


THE PROJECT itself began in 1945, with 
a grant of $2,000 from the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the ULCA to the 
Board of Social Missions for work 
among Negroes in the New York City 
area. The joint committee of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Council, responsible for 
administering the program, surveyed 
the field. It was decided that group 
work—such as Scout troops, athletic 
activities, released-time religious edu- 
cation and camping programs—would 
benefit the most people. When they 
began looking for a director, they found 
what they wanted in Lenchen Coleman. 
The success of the Negro project is the 
result of many people’s work. Most 
of all it reflects the interest, enthu- 
siasm and hard work of its director. 


But THERE WERE many events between 
1931 and 1945 in which Lenchen had a 
leading role. 

While continuing her Sunday school 
work, she had completed high school 
and had taken a secretarial position: 
She attended evening classes at Hunter 
College, hoping for a degree in social 
science. When her brother Robert fin- 
ished high school, she decided he should 
go on to college. 

“T was so eager that he have a chance 
to go to school that I wrote to several 
colleges asking about scholarships and 
signing Robert's name,’ she admits. 
“Finally he got a letter from Dr. Robert 
P. Daniel, president of Shaw Univer- 
sity in Raleigh, N. C. Dr. Daniel was 
to be in New York and would interview 
Robert. I even arranged the time and 
place for them to meet so that I could 
be there. 

“When we arrived I tried to stay in 
the background, but in a few minutes I 
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CHILDREN AT THE NEw YorK LUTHERAN NEGRO PROJECT 


Work is under direction of the Lutheran Welfare Council of Metropolitan N | 
York. The ULC Women’s Society provides funds for the services of Mrs. DeVoe! 
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could see Robert wasn’t making much 
headway. I went up to Dr. Daniel, told 
him who I was, and began telling 
Robert’s qualifications. After I’d been 
talking a little while, Dr. Daniel asked 
who wanted the scholarship, my brother 
or I. That made me realize I had talked 
too much, so I tried to turn the inter- 
view back to Robert.” 


Dr. DanrEt, however, insisted on talk- 
ing to Lenchen, asking how much edu- 
cation she had had beyond high school. 
She insisted she wasn’t interested in a 
scholarship. But Dr. Daniel pointed out 
that she could complete her work in 


(i 
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! 
three years and then help her broths! 
She went home to think it over. T 
next fall, 1939, she was enrolled | 
Shaw. 

Though she was assisting in the ec 
lege office besides carrying full clay 
work, Lenchen found time at Shaw 
take the lead in organizing the soc 
science club for service projects, sui 
as distributing Christmas baskets 
the poor. She was also secretary of 1 
school credit union, president of a 
cial organization, and assistant edi®! 
of the college paper. Her favorite hoby 
then, as now, was singing and = 
joined the college choir. In her sen’) 
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she was elected to “Who’s Who in 
aerican Colleges and Universities.” 
‘BT decided while I was at Shaw that 
Tvould like social work, but they didn’t 
er enough courses there for a social 
j rk major,’ she says. “Instead I pre- 
"fred for high school teaching. Then 
yien I was home in the summer of 1941 
hook a civil service examination. When 
was graduated in May 1942 I had a 
@:cretarial job in the signal corps wait- 
‘3 for me in Washington.” 


‘WHILE SHE SAT with other secretaries 
the “pool” waiting to be assigned, 
e talked with Negro girls from sev- 
states. Most of them she found 
Peere unhappy about their living con- 
tions. They usually could not enter- 
wMin guests and they had few recrea- 
Mbnal opportunities. In the church 
bnchen was attending, Mount Olivet 
itheran, there was plenty of room just 
iting to be used. 
; Lenchen approached the pastor, the 
‘by. William A. Schiebel, with her 
jan and found him enthusiastic and 
_t-operative. Within a week she had 
“terested a group of girls in coming 
1 a co-operative supper, a simple and 
iexpensive meal they could help pre- 
™ pre in the church kitchen. Afterward 
‘ ‘ere were get-acquainted games and 
8 ‘scussion of the program. 

Soon there was something scheduled 
#'very night—a question box, a com- 
“**unity sing, sports night, or a quiet 
#! yening to enjoy the small library the 
* rls collected. Among the group who 
,* ume together regularly to find fun and 
“ompanionship were girls from Cali- 
! nia, Alabama, Ohio, North Carolina, 
# ennsylvania, New York, Tennessee, 
# ad the District of Columbia. 

» “For special events we would invite 
i =rvice men from near-by army or navy 
# ases to be our guests,” Lenchen re- 
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FAVORITE SPORT 
Boys at Project like basketball best 


lates. “Sometimes the pastor would take 
a group of us out to the camps to have 
vesper services for the men.” 

Meanwhile, she had not forgotten her 
promise to Robert and when she was at 
home in the fall of 1942 she told him to 
pack his bag and come back with her 
to Washington. He did, and enrolled at 
Howard University, where Lenchen was 
a part-time student in social work. 

“By then I was sure I would get the 
most satisfaction out of that profes- 
sion,” she says. “When I returned to 
New York to work for the city’s Board 
of Education in 1944, I continued with 
classes at Columbia, and at last in 1946 
I received my master’s degree.” 


THE WAR WAS STILL ON when Lenchen 
came back to New York. Passing by 
the Service Center near her home one 
day she decided to stop in to offer her 
help if it could be used. 

“Tt was after that visit that we or- 
ganized the Church Going Companions, 
a group of about a dozen young women 
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from the Mount Zion congregation. 
Each Sunday a group of four would 
cdll at the center to invite the service 
men to attend our service. We always 
tried to get their names and addresses,” 
she adds, “so we could keep in touch 
through the church bulletins and per- 
sonal letters. We also started a vesper 
hour and soon other churches in the 
neighborhood took up the idea. In the 
center we also put up a roster of 
churches so the men could make a 
choice of the one they wanted to at- 
tend.” 

What happened to the CGC’s when 
the war ended? “We went right on, be- 
coming a sort of singing society but also 
acting as companions still, mostly to 
young people who are interested in our 
church. Many potential members need 
just a little encouragement, such as the 
Companions give,” Lenchen says. 


HER MARRIAGE in June 1946 turned 
out to be a sort of group project in re- 
verse. She was in the midst of planning 
for the summer program of the New 
York Lutheran Negro project, which 
involved recruitment of teachers for a 
daily vacation Bible school, plus pro- 
gram planning and getting children off 
to camps and outings. 

“IT probably wouldn’t even have had 
a wedding gown,” she says, recalling 
that busy month, “if an aunt of mine 
hadn’t picked it out and taken me into 
the store long enough to try it on. It 
seemed so much more urgent at the time 
to get the project going. The CGC’s 
planned the bridal party, and friends 
and relatives arranged the reception. 
The children’s choir, which I had or- 
ganized, sang.” 

In spite of the bride’s divided inter- 
ests, the wedding plans worked out 
successfully. The day after the cere- 
aony, though, Lenchen returned to her 
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summer project and it wasn’t until S 
tember that she and her husband, W 
liam Vernon DeVane, could take a 
days off for the traditional Roney 
at Niagara Falls. 

Until he married the director, 
DeVane had taken no part in the w 
of the Negro project, but it didn’t t 
long for him to become involved it 
too. 

“Knowing that he probably felt a 
tle natural jealousy of something 4 
occupied most of my time, I coul 
ask him to help outright,” says Lencl, 
“Instead I told him one day about 
problem I had with the Girl Scouts w 
were working on their Foot Travel) 
badge. The requirements include kne. 
ing how to use a compass and how" 
build a fire. I told my husband I dic 
know enough about that kind of th: 
to teach the girls: I must have lool! 
as worried as I felt, because he & 
right away that his army training }) 
taught him enough to help the girls es 
their badge. If I wanted him to, | 
said, he would go along on our n 
hike.” 


APPARENTLY HE FOUND that first ec 
tact pleasant, for he’s been helping e ' 
since, whenever he’s home from Wai! 
ington where he is studying law | 
Howard University. 

Most of the youngsters in the proji| 
even though they may be aware t) 
Mrs. DeVane is married, still call | 
Miss Coleman. And while we are ta 
ing about her name, we might exp] 
that she was born on Martin Luthe) 
birthday. “If I had been a boy, I’d My 


been called Martin Luther,” she s 
“but in the circumstances my parer 
did the next best thing and gave me 
love name of Martin Luther’s daugh®) 
Magdalena, who was often call 
Lenchen by her father.” 
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(Gop HAS sucH interesting ways of 
ening doors of service to those who 
ive their eyes open and their ears 
iined to his way of doing things. 

This time it was only a red-cap, and 
4fdeaf-mute at that, who showed the 
ay to a long-neglected door of oppor- 
nity. But it was Mr. Inoguchi, a lay- 
ian who is ever alert to opportunities 


Wwe afflicted in any way. When he 
yund that the red-cap whom he had 
sked to carry his heavy baggage on 
he boat was a deaf-mute, he asked 
‘m to take a seat in his cabin, and 
iere for two hours they wrote back 
jad forth. Through this conversation 
fr. Inoguchi learned that four evan- 
elists were working among the deaf- 
‘utes in the Kobe-Osaka area. 

( When he got back to his home in 
l atsushiro, Mr. Inoguchi investigated 
ad found that there are 15,000 deaf- 
tutes in the island of Kyushu, with 
" ot one church making an attempt to 
‘ad them to Christ. Being on the 
! iai-En Board of Trustees, he came and 
iid, “Lets do something about this 
‘ \atter.” 


YESTERDAY WE made a start. Thirty- 

ve of the 50 deaf-mutes of the city 

athered at the Jiai-En to hear the mes- 

_ ge of salvation for the first time. A 

( oman evangelist from Kobe was here 
3 interpreter and teacher. 

_ The childlike j joy in the faces of those 
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Gospel for the Deaf 


A REPORT FROM JAPAN 


By MAUD POWLAS 


men and women as they feasted upon 
this story of love, interpreted to them 
by signs and pictures, brought tears to 
the eyes of all Christians who watched 
them. As the teacher taught the group 
to sing “Jesus Loves Me” the accom- 
paning half-mute groanings were far 
from harmonious, and my comical at- 
tempts to follow the teacher’s sign- 
language showed little resemblance to 
pantomined music, but we all sang with 
a heart that I am sure was acceptable 
to God. 

When the service was over we had a 
get-acquainted social—with the inevit- 
able tea and cakes—though this time I 
felt the occasion called for coffee. Each 
deaf-mute, with hands clasped in wor- 
shipful attitude, thanked us one by one 
and begged, “Can’t we have a meeting 
like this at least once a month?” 


A¥FTeR THIS we Christian workers 
prayed and then we slept. With the 
coming of the morning there came to 
me a deep feeling that it was not right 
to permit an evangelist, who could 
move the very souls of these neglected 
thousands, to spend her time teaching 
reading and writing to deaf-mute chil- 
dren. 

At breakfast I said to Miss Iuchi, “T 
don’t know where your salary will come 
from but, if you feel that God is calling 
you to evangelize the deaf-mutes on the 
island of Kyushu, I have faith to believe 
that he will raise up someone to pay 
the $20 per month for your salary and 
traveling expenses.” Whereupon she 
clasped my hand and said, “O thank 
you, God has heard my prayer at last.” 


2! 


TEACH US TO PRAY 
By BEULAH G. SQUIRES 


One day the Teacher explained the things men ought to pray for 


More THAN 2,000 years ago in the 
Galilean country just outside Caper- 
naum a little group of men rested on a 
hill that sloped gently down to the sea. 
They slept fitfully. Off in the distance 
their Master, the one whom they had 
left all to follow, knelt in prayer. 

These men had seen their teachers 
and elders pray—they had been taught 
to pray 18 times a day. Often on busy 
thoroughfares and on crowded street- 
corners they had jostled against one 
who was praying long and loud. But 
this was different. This was comm- 
union. For what did he pray? 

The next day the answer came. The 
multitudes crowded about him. Speak- 
ing as never man spake before he gave 
them ideas for living. The greatness, 
the simplicity of these ideas gripped 
them. They talked among themselves. 

“Here is something real,” one said. 

“It is for us, he said.” Another spoke 
with the wonder of it still upon him. 

“Yes, is he not sending us forth two 
by two?” Then they were afraid. 

“Where shall we get our power.” 

One answered, perhaps it was John. 
“He prayed before he spoke to the mul- 
titudes.” So that evening when the 
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crowd had gone they sat close to ‘7 
and one said, “Lord, teach us to pris 


Tue Master caucut the urgency’ 
the request. He looked with unc 
standing at this: group of men w 
whom he was entrusting his prog’) 
and knew how they would need pra’ 

“When you pray,” he told them, “ 
ter into your closet and pray in secr’ 

They nodded in understanding—al 
—shutting out the world with its clan» 

The quiet voice was going on, “s 
say, ‘Our Father.’ ” They looked at » 
another, “Our Father.” Did that m» 
the God of the Samaritans as welll 
the Jews—the God of one’s enemies 
well as friends? They puzzled a li) 
time over that, even as today 
ponder whether “Our Father” is also 
father of the Russians. Some of us c. 
not reconcile ourselves to sharing ]) 
with enemies. But the disciples reme: 
bered the Samaritan who was neigh | 
to the man who had fallen am 
thieves and in their hearts they ech. 
the words, “Our Father who art. 
Heaven.” 


Anp Jesus went on, “Hallowed be © 
name.” 


The Luthe 


Ee must have been Andrew or per- 
ps Jude, the quiet one, who nodded. 
es,” he thought, “that was what they 
mted more than anything else, to 
mor and revere God’s name through- 
t the world.” And today we let it be 
<en in vain. 
“Thy Kingdom come, thy will be 
’—this was something they could 
derstand. Long had they looked for 
‘Messiah to establish his kingdom. 
mes and John smiled as their eyes 
st Power. That was what they 
anted. One should sit on the right 
md and the other on the left. But 
sus caught the look and went on, 
is it is in Heaven.” 
That was the condition—done accord- 
g to God’s plan—not man’s desires. 
‘hy kingdom—thy will.” 
A look of sadness must have rested 
i the face of the Master as he looked 
Toss centuries to see us striving for 
premacy and trying to establish our 
mi idea of God’s kingdom on earth 
stead of letting it work in the earth— 
orking with quiet rhythm that is the 
sartbeat of no one individual but the 
ilse of God’s love creating life abun- 
mt for all humanity. 


JESUS LoveD these men who were so 
man, even as he loves us. Perhaps, 
> thought, I must give them a chance 
‘Voice their own needs. So he said, 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” 
atthew remembered a short time be- 
re when he had been a tax collector 
id he prayed silently, Give me a 
lance to earn my bread honestly so 
can look all men in the face. Peter 
ought of the days when he had been 
orried lest the catch of fish on the 
orrow be not enough to meet the need. 
But Jesus said, “Give us this day,” 
id fear fell from him as he realized the 
aster meant only to have concern for 
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the present time. Judas looked covertly 
at his companions and thought how 
foolish this idea of taking no thought 
for the morrow. No, he said io himself. 
When I have a chance I will get mine— 
even as today men snaich bread from 
their brothers and smile in contentment 
not caring that tonight three-fourths of 
the world will go to bed hungry. 

“Give us,” he said, “our daily bread.” 
Not luxuries, opulence, magnificence, 
but just ordinary daily fare. For me? 
No—for us—for everybody. 

“And forgive us our trespasses.” 

Philip, the courteous one—the gen- 
tleman (you remember, the one who 
met the Greeks), asked himself, “Have 
I hurt any one today? . . . have I in- 
fringed on someone’s rights? . . . have I 
trespassed? .. . if so then I can ask for- 
giveness and God will hear. His heart 
warmed and almost he did not catch the 
significance of the last phrase, “As we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” 
That’s it—that is the measure of a just 
God's forgiveness—only if we can for- 
get and forgive. 


“Leap us,” he was saying—and did he 
look at Judas, at Peter, does he look at 
me? How much the world needs God's 
leadership and how often we substi- 
tute our own. “Lead us away from 
temptation, that we might truly be de- 
livered from evil.” 

“Lead us not into temptation but de- 
liver us from evil” 

Then it was over. Darkness had 
fallen ... man had been given the pass- 
word . .. the words that unlock the 
storehouse of a loving father. 

Like a benediction there comes to us 
the assurance that God's ear is attuned 
to our daily prayer. We answer as did 
the disciples of old, 

“For thine is the kingdom, the power 
and the glory forever and ever.” Amen. 
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ON BEING EIGHTY 


' By HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


THe Psatmist didn’t have a high 
opinion of being old. “The days of our 
years are threescore years and ten; and 
if by reason of strength they be four- 
score years, yet is their strength labor 
and sorrow.” There are two words for 
“strength” in the Hebrew text of that 
verse. The first means “vigor,” and the 
second means “reward’”—which throws 
considerable light on the psalmist’s 
thought. ' 

Two types of Old Testament worthies 
come to mind. The first is Caleb, Israel’s 
“grand old man,” as he presents him- 
self before Joshua and claims as his 
inheritance the hill of Hebron, from 
whose borders he had driven out the 
sons of Anak. “As yet I am as strong 
this day as I was in the day that Moses 
sent me; as my strength was then, even 
so is my strength now, for war, both to 
go out and to come in.” We think of 
that redoubtable homeland missionary, 
Milton J. Bieber, who when well past 
80 was still asking the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions to find him new fields in 
which to plant the banner of the Cross. 

At the other extreme is the octo- 
genarian Job. How do I know that Job 
was 80 years old? I don’t. I infer it; 
first from the beard William Blake put 
on Job in his pictures; no one short of 
fourscore years could have grown such 
a beard. And, secondly, from fellow 
feeling. Hear him: “When I lie down 
I say, when shall I arise, and the night 
be gone, and I am full of tossings to and 
fro till the dawning of the day.” Was 
Job the author of Psalm 90? Labor and 
sorrow were his reward. Or was it 
Ecclesiastes 12, with its “. . . those that 
look out of the windows be darkened, 
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and the doors shall be shut in 
streets”? 


Wuart 1s a MAN to do when he fi 
himself akin to Job, with his lamy 
“Oh, that I were as in the mor 


past”? 


Well, Job’s memory was © 
gone. He had much happiness to — 
member. He answers his own lam 
by recalling the days when, insteac 
being a reproach, the young men > 
themselves at his coming, and the ai 
arose and stood until he took his = 
That life is poor indeed that does 
have some happy days of childhooe 
live again, and the serious hours 
adolescence when great decisions ~ 
made, and the aspirations of youth Ww. 
the trial balloons of ambitions were § 
out, and the triumphs of young m 
hood when we first tasted the thrill 
service, the recognition of our effc 
If life means more than a process 
of carnal satisfaction, memory— 
handmaid of religion—will be there 
comfort us when the burden of — 
days is “labor and sorrow.” Bu 
stronger comfort in the chill of li 
twilight is the dawn of eternal / 
“T shall not die but live.” This is 
assurance of our faith. We have sta 
our all on the promise of our Lord, ¢ 
now we begin to see how it can be. 
The “angels of Jesus” are not fres¢ 
of a sanctuary but “lives made be’ 
by our presence,” in “aspirations ¥ 
to virtue” which we have awaker 
so that life which has begun here 
feebly, so brokenly, gathers a mom 
tum in its expenditure that carries 
over the barriers of the flesh and 
through the ceaseless ages of etern 
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A BLESSING FOR JEANNE 
By MARGARET L. BIFFER 


‘Ym NoT Gorna to Sunday school, 
other,” Jeanne said looking up from 
ar dish of steaming hot cereal. 
“Why dear, what’s the matter? Are 
ju ill?” asked her mother anxiously 
she came over and felt Jeanne’s 
rehead. 
“No, nothing’s the matter. I just 
m’t want to go this morning.” Jeanne 
rred the cereal indifferently. She 
isn’t interested in anything this morn- 
3, not even her breakfast. 
‘I think you better go, dear. I am 
re you will receive a blessing.” She 
led as she put her arm around 
anne’s shoulder. 
So Jeanne ate her breakfast and then 
assed for Sunday school. Just as she 
s about to leave the house the phone 
1g. It was Helen, the little girl who 
1 moved into the house just across the 
eet. She wanted to know if Jeanne 
re going to Sunday school and if she 
ild go with her. 
You know, Mother, I never thought 
asking Helen to go to Sunday school. 
2 is an Episcopalian so I didn’t think 
‘ would care to go to our Sunday 
ool. She’s an awfully nice girl, 
ther,” Jeanne said excitedly. 
See what I mean, dear? Already 
| have received a blessing. After all, 
ir Sunday school is for all. Every- 
y is welcome. I should have re- 
ided you to invite Helen.” 


Ht, Jeanne!” Helen shouted as she 
across the street. “I’m so happy I 
ld go with you, Jeanne. I haven’t 
n to Sunday school in two months.” 
You’ve been living here only two 
ks, Helen. That’s only two Sundays 
've missed,” said Jeanne, as the two 
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girls hurried together down the walk. 

“No, I have missed 10 Sundays. We 
were traveling for two months before 
we moved here.” 

When the girls reached the small 
Sunday school building and opened the 
door they saw Mr. MacPhail, the super- 
intendent, standing by the big wood 
stove warming his hands. The children 
were sitting on chairs drawn up about 
the stove. 

Jeanne introduced Helen to Mr. Mac- 
Phail and to the children. Jeanne liked 
to think of him as a man out of the 
Bible. His hair was snow-white and 
his short whiskers were just as white. 
She liked to think of him as one of the 
disciples, the beloved John. 

“I think it is time to start Sunday 
school, children,” said Mr. MacPhail as 
he started for the platform. “I wonder 
where Miss Morgan is this morning?” 
Miss Morgan played the organ and 
taught the girls’ class. 

“Oh well, I guess we can sing with- 
out the organ, can’t we?” he asked. 

One of the older girls raised her hand 
and Mr. MacPhail said, “Yes, Judith?” 

“Jeanne can play the piano, Mr. Mac- 
Phail.” 

“Splendid! Did you ever play an or- 
gan, Jeanne?” he asked. 

“Yes, I have,” Jeanne answered, “but 
not for so many people.” The children 
giggled, perhaps because she called 
them people. There were only 25 chil- 
dren present. 

“You try, Jeanne. We’ll sing hymns 
you know,” Mr. MacPhail said. 

“T hope my feet don’t forget to work 
the pedals while my hands work the 
keys,” Jeanne said to herself. She was 
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nervous and yet she was also very 
happy. 

\The first song the children sang was 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty.” 
If Jeanne made any mistakes, no one 
heard them. For the girls and boys 
were singing loudly. They loved that 
hymn. 

Then Mr. MacPhail prayed. Jeanne 
loved to hear him. He really talked to 
God. He asked God to bless all the 
children, all over the world. He prayed 
for everybody. 


es 


“Miss Morgan is evidently not conn 
today, boys and girls, so we will h: 
one big class.” Mr. MacPhail said as 
opened his Bible. The children listen 
intently to the Bible story. 


As JEANNE AND HELEN walked hos 
Jeanne said, “This has been the m 
wonderful Sunday I have ever 
Mother was right, I did get a bless) 
several of them.” 

“Jeanne, I got a blessing too. I wi 
to go every Sunday, may I?” asi 
Helen smiling sweetly at her compan: 


One More 


Ir was Sunday morning and the service was just concluded. The 
usual good-bys were being said in the vestibule and around the door 
of the church. The pastor, busily engaged in greeting the congrega- 
tion and visitors, was attracted to what seemed to be.a mild argu- 
ment, to say the least, especially since the parties engaged were 


father-in-law and son-in-law. 


The elder gentleman through the years has been charged with the 
duty of counting the people present at the service each week. That 
specific Sunday, the son-in-law had on his own incentive simply 
counted heads. The conversation went like this: 

Fatuer: One hundred six present today. 

Son: You are wrong, Dad; one hundred five. 


Fartuer: No, one hundred six. 


Son: Well, have it your way, but I counted one hundred five. 
FaTHer: You just missed one, I always count Christ because I 


believe he is always present. 


H. D. KieckLey 


“Scarep Music” 
“Scarep Music” was the caption of an advertisement in a recent 
church publication. The typesetter intended it to be “Sacred Music.” 


His mistake made me think. 


What an apt description of much hymn and anthem singing today. 
Church musicians are scared to give vent to their emotions for fear 
of being labeled sentimentalists, scared to follow historic practices 
for fear of being called purists, scared to be creative for fear of offend- 
ing the traditionalists. And the members in the congregation are 
scared to sing for fear of making an unfavorable impression on others. 


Apparently, God doesn’t matter, 


Let’s have sacred, not scared music! 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


We Thank God for a Missionary Hero—Nommenson 


THE misstonary looked up in surprise. 
people looked friendly and they 
d never been friendly before. What 
as more, they were offering to do 
thing for him, to build him a 
use! 
“Thank you,” said Nommenson 
owly. He thought of all that had hap- 
ned since he came to teach these peo- 
e, the Bataks, about Jesus. Even be- 
re he came the Bataks had driven 
vay missionaries and had killed two 
‘them. A guard had been posted at 
e entrances to their valley with or- 
rs to kill any white man who tried 
enter. 
Somehow Nommenson had slipped by 
e guards. Warriors had tried to kill 
m. One time a crowd had gathered to 
sten to their witch doctor tell them 
at Nommenson must be killed. But 
> had bravely faced the crowd saying, 
am not afraid. My God gives life.” 
izzled by this man’s fearlessness and 
ightened by a sudden storm, the peo- 
e had gone away, leaving him safe 
at time. 
Another time they had poisoned 
ommenson and he had been dan- 
rously ill but had recovered. 


TuRoucH rr att the missionary had 
2en sure that God loved these Bataks 
id wanted them to know about Jesus. 
ommenson had been sure that some 
ay the people would realize that the 
issionary loved them and wanted to 
slp them. Then they would be his 
iends. Already a few were coming to 
sk him about this God who sent the 
issionary to tell them about His love. 
But this group that came today was 
ot his friends but those who opposed 
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his work. However, he would welcome 
any signs of friendliness. 

“Thank you,” he said again, “I will 
live in your house.” 

The Bataks got to work and built a 
house like their own, but there was 
something special about it. One rope 
held all together. If that rope were 
cut, the house would tumble down on 
Nommenson’s head, and that is just 
what these pretend-friends wished to 
happen. The first night the missionary 
would sleep in the new house a Batak 
erept through the darkness, carrying a 
knife to cut the rope. 

Nommenson had not yet gone to bed. 
Suddenly he had a strong feeling, “An 
earthquake is coming! Get out of the 
house!” He jumped up and went out, 
just in time to see the house collapse. 


Wat Do you supposrt the Bataks 
thought? Here was a missionary they 
eould not kill. Nor could they kill his 
love and good will for them. One by 
one they began to come to him, to learn 
about the God who made him so brave 
and loving. Today more than 500,000 
Bataks are Christians. 


We Reap the Bible: I Samuel 17:32- 
50. The Story of David and the Giant. 
We Srvc a Hymn: Abide with us, Our 
Saviour (Common Service Book, 433). 
Abide with us, our Saviour, 
Nor let Thy mercy cease; 
From Satan’s might defend us, 
And grant our souls relief. 

We Pray Together: Dear Heavenly 
Father, we thank you for men who are 
brave enough to do dangerous things 
in order to do what you want them to 
do. Amen. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Ladies’ meetings 


I am a working woman, teach a Sunday 
school class, and attend church services 
regularly. Whenever a church social is 
held at night I am present. If I did not 
work our living conditions would be poor, 
and our church and charity donations 
would have to be reduced. I do all my 
own housework and laundry, for I enjoy 
keeping busy. Working women are on the 
increase. When a Christian woman works 
outside her home it is usually for better 
reasons than for self-adornment. 


What hurts me is this: the women’s , 


meetings in my church are all held during 
the day. I hear other women talk of the 
inspiration they receive at the meetings, 
and I would like to attend them too. Why 
can’t at least one department of the wom- 
en’s meeting have an evening hour? THE 
LUTHERAN and Lutheran Woman’s Work 
are never discussed at the meetings under 
the present plan, because the time is too 
short. Perhaps the education or missionary 
division could be held at night. 

The working woman ought to be given a 
chance if she is willing to attend these 
meetings. What help is there for me and 
for others who feel “left out”? 


Everyone undoubtedly deserves con- 
sideration. All who wish to attend the 
meetings of the auxiliaries ought to 
have the opportunity. Everyone needs 
the fellowship, information, and inspira- 
tion which may be derived from such 
group meetings. How to accomplish this 
isn’t always clear, especially in a small 
church or in a group of whom most find 
one particular part of the day especially 
convenient. The majority usually has 
its way, but the rights and aspirations 
of minorities also call for adequate’ con- 
sideration. In order to bring the largest 
benefits to more people all should be 
willing to make some sacrifice of con- 
venience. 
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If the ladies’ group is large eno 
perhaps both daytime and evel 
meetings may be held in order to n 
all needs. Possibly there can be a d 
sion along interest lines, as in a 
classes in some Sunday schools. O 
there are enough interested peopl 
new auxiliary may be formed. If tl 
is no other way, it may be that the 
ganization members will agree to st 
ger the meetings, one meeting in 
afternoon, the next in the evening. 

Take the matter up with the pa 
and with the officers of the existing 
ganization. Take no action that mi 
irritate the members of the present s 
up. Use tact and patience rather t 
too great aggressiveness. Your prob! 
will probably be solved in time if sot 
methods are followed. 


Interference 


We have two children, Tommie, five, < 
Susan, who is two and a half. Trou 
arises when Susan interferes with To 
playthings. He hits her, and is not vi 
much influenced when told that he ou; 
to be ashamed to hit a baby. Is it norr 
to have so much conflict? 


The difficulty is natural. It would 
amazing if it did not occur. But that 
no reason why an effort should not 
made to tone it down and eliminate 
much of it as possible. 

Explain to Tom that Susan is 1 
young to understand that the toys ¢ 
his property. Ask him to be generc 
and ready to share what he has. Pra 
him when he does it, and do not be 1 
severe with him when he fails. 

Provide interesting toys for Sus: 
and give her attention when she is like 
to interfere with her brother’s plans 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters from readers are edited so t 
identity of the authors is concealed. 
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YOW THE BIBLE... . 


EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


od Has Laws for Everybody 


JOHN SCHMIDT 


ses for study this week are Romans 2:14-29 


SENTILES WERE WITHOUT any law, 
ght the Jew, because they lacked 
1 Law of Moses. But Paul argues that 
+h a judgment rests on only a partial 
th. There is a natural law that is a 
*t of God’s self-revelation to all men 
19-20). It is this law that makes men 
ling to accept the Mosaic Law or its 
erpretation by Jesus. 
It is certain that the law might be 
ached to us for a hundred years in 
n, as to some ass,” comments Luther, 
it were not written on our hearts 
that when we are admonished we in- 
ntly say: Yes, that is so.” The essen- 
teaching of the Ten Commandments 
1 the Golden Rule (Matt. 7:12) is 
itten on every human heart, Gentile 
well as Jew. 
Jere Paul steps on ground familiar 
his readers, for the Stoics also spoke 
such an inner law of conscience. 
wever he does not assert it to be 
erior to the written Law, as they did. 
merely asserts its authority, not to 
ke law, but to recognize it. He knows 
t this conscience can be over-scrup- 
us (14:2) or calloused (I Tim. 4:12), 
it does exist. The good deeds of 
ans prove that they can distinguish 
ween good and evil. 


JENTILES DO HAVE a law, a fact that is 
denced by the working of the indi- 
ual conscience and by the moral 
asonings” whereby they set up stand- 
s by which the conduct of others is 
e judged. 

he Apostle has now laid the founda- 
1 for his attack on Jewish self-suf- 
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ficiency. He addresses his imaginary 
opponent with effective satire, using in 
his condemnation of the Jew all the 
prideful phrases with which he was ac- 
customed to compliment himself. But 
now every compliment becomes a crit- 
icism. 

“Jew” is an honored name, but what 
does it involve? Is the Law a mere pil- 
low of security on which to “rest”? Has 
God revealed himself through patriarch, 
lawgiver and prophet to awaken boast- 
ing or to instill humility, dependence,’ 
and obedience? Truly the Jew can say, 
“God is our God,” but that does not 
furnish ground for presumption as 
though He were a national asset and 
private resource. 

The smug phrases of the Jew, which 
Paul had also spoken before his con- 
version (compare Gal. 5:11) conceal a 
lie within their truth. Gentiles are cer- 
tainly blind and in darkness. They are 
morally and religiously immature 
(“babes”) who need an instructor. Yet 
the Jew dare not pervert God’s purpose 
by his pride of race and privilege. 

THE INTRODUCTION of Paul’s sermon is 
finished. Now comes the “Thou art the 
man” that has been expected since he 
began this chapter. The Jew has greater 
opportunities, yet what a contrast exists 
between word and deed. Lip-service to 
the Law is well enough, but what of 
obedience? Preaching is correct enough, 
but what of practice? 

From other sources we know of the 
degraded moral condition among the 
Jews in the period preceding the de- 
struction of the Temple (a.p. 70). Steal- 
ing, adultery, sacrilege—these are spe- 
cific sins mentioned. 
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In connection with the last, it is inter- 
esting to note that the town clerk of 
Ephesus quiets the crowd by assuring 
them that “these men... are neither 
robbers of churches not yet blasphemers 
of your goddess” (Acts 19:37). Might 
it be that this was a likely charge 
against the Jews? Could greed and 
piety have joined to argue that robbery 
of a heathen shrine was a work of 
merit? 

Again, as in the case of the earlier 
judgment of the Gentile world, we need 
not assume that this indictment holds 
equally against each individual. Paul, 
speaks to the nation; yet his words are 
‘in some measure applicable to each. 


IT Is LIKELY that verse 23 should be 
read as a statement, rather than as a 
question. The cross-examination is 
complete. It is time for the verdict and 
the sentence. 

Paul quotes freely from the Old 
Testament (Isaiah 52:5; Ezekiel 36:23 
or even II Samuel 12:14 may have been 
in his mind) as though to say, This is 
just what the Scriptures lead us to ex- 
pect. Perhaps Paul, in his journeys 
through the Gentile world, had found 
this very thing. The prideful talk and 
the low conduct of His people brought 
discredit upon their God. 

There is no valid double standard of 
morals. Even circumcision, the physical 
token of membership in the Chosen 
People, is meaningless if it is divorced 
from obedience to the whole Law. With- 
out such obedience the Jew is no dif- 
ferent from the uncircumcized heathen. 
Paul’s assertion is simple: a bad Jew 
is no better than a bad Gentile. 


THERE WOULD BE greater dispute about 
his next statement: a righteous Gentile 
is as good as a circumcized Jew. If the 
Gentile keeps the law of nature, shall 
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his uncircumcision not be considex 
as an equivalent to the circumcision: 
the Jew? 

The Gentile, born and bred in his 
circumcision (“which is by natu® 
should be understood in the light 
“Jews by nature” in Gal. 2:15), w 
without the Law nevertheless does * 
deeds of the law, judges the Jew w 
is disobedient (compare Luke 11:3) 
Paul takes the third step: a good Gq 
tile is better than a bad Jew. 


Ir LiEs ouTSIDE of his argument to @ 
whether, in actual fact, there are su 
good Gentiles. His point is rather tl 
the Jews, as a whole, are not obediv 
and that therefore their special sta™ 
counted nothing. Later he places 
great minus-sign before both Jews a 
Gentiles (3:9), but that comes in é 
course. 

Not an external rite but an inner cc 
dition is determinative. Circumcisior 
not a substitute for obedience. Pz 
draws his frequent distinction betwe 
the Israel of the flesh and the Israel. 
the spirit (compare Col. 2:11). The ic 
appears in the Old Testament (De 
10:16; 30:6; Jer. 4:4), but had be 
ignored by the rabbis. Paul has learn® 
from the Sermon on the Mount, the im 
portance of willing obedience and o% 
piety free from vanity and self-seekii 
(Matt, 6; John 12: 42ff). 

The Gentile is not lost because he 
a Gentile: the Jew is not spiritua 
secure because he is a Jew. This 
Paul’s theme. If it seems remote to © 
perhaps its startling message will cow 
to life for us if we substitute “chur 
member” for “Jew,” “worldling” % 
“Gentile” and “baptism” for “circum 
cision.” Then we shall really hear f 
thunderous judgment Paul speaks ow 
the Jew and over all smug religionis 


The Luthe» 


AGKROSS THE DESK 


‘Among the features of the Year Book 
sued by The United Lutheran Church 
_ America for the current year is a 
ries of collects, brief prayers, 62 in 
amber, on the right of the pages as- 
gned to each Sunday of the civic year. 
1 the absence of information to the 
mtrary we assume that Secretary of 
ie ULCA F. Eppling Reinartz has com- 
Jed them. Certainly along with all the 
ther attractive and useful parts of the 
ear Book, these prayers have his ap- 
roval. 

None of them is long. We leafed 
rough the 12 pages required for the 
alendar, and concluded that the longest 
oes not exceed 100 words. No doubt 
revity was deemed a “must” in the 
reparation of the section of the annual 
Thich occupies pages 8 to 31 inclusive. 
. Bible reading for each day of each 
reek is suggested. The “Cause” which 
1e Church has assigned to each month 
; given under the name of each month, 
nd the ecclesiastical title of each Sun- 
ay is also stated. 

For example, February’s four Sun- 
ays are named in “bold face” type, and 
1e month is marked to call for special 
mphasis on American Missions. The 
cation in the Bible of the Gospel and 
pistle Lessons for each Sunday is pub- 
shed and the proper colors for the 
hancel’s paraments (white, green, and 
ed) are stated opposite the names of 
1e Sundays. Only by failure to read 
that is so plainly stated can the pastor 
nd his altar committee fail to perceive 
le placement of emphases during this 
econd month of 1949. 

The prayers for the Sundays are thor- 
ughly devotional and suitable for the 
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family’s worship. They contain specific 
requests presented to God in the name 
of Christ. These complement the more 
general petitions which are the “prop- 
ers’ found in the Common Service 
Book and read from the chancel at pub- 
lic worship. 

By way of illustration of this distinc- 
tion we quote from the collects written 
for Sundays in February to which as- 
signment to the cause of American Mis- 
sions has been approved by the ULCA 
in convention assembled. One reads in 
the paragraph written for the first week 
of this second month, “Transfiguration 
Sunday,” “Help us to be obedient to the 
visions Thou dost give us.” For the next 
Sunday for whose collect “For Home 
Missions” is the central statement, the 
specific petition is made, “O God, who 
never failest to go with those Thou 
sendest, bless Thy servants the Home 
Missionaries” . . . 

The last paragraph on this page, com- 
posed for Quinquagesima Sunday, we 
quote in its entirety as an example of 
meaningful condensation: “O God, our 
heavenly Father, by Thy wisdom guide 
us. By Thy power sustain us. By Thy 
mercy forgive us. And by Thy love 
keep us ever in the grace of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour.” 


Relative to current conditions 

Perhaps it is not congruous to be too 
specific in public prayer in regard to 
current events and conditions. Cer- 
tainly the privileges of public prayers 
and of private petitions are not co- 
extensive. For the presentation of the 
individual believer’s needs and even 


his desires there is both definite and 
31 


yet almost limitless authority. Our Lord 
bade his disciples in His “upper room” 
discourses, “Ask and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full.” Paul in his 
letter to his fellow-believers in Galatia 
exhorted them “Be careful for nothing 
but in every thing by prayer and sup- 
plication with thanksgiving let your re- 
quests be made known to God.” 

But to voice the prayer, praise and 
petitions of a group of believers seems 
to us to require the church and its min- 
isters to be thoughtful of actual condi- 
tions. According to the instruction 
given us in our theological training, 
the clergyman at public services pre- 
sents to God in the prayers of the service 
that which can be claimed from prom- 
ises found in the Scriptures. The late 
Henry Eyster Jacobs did not accept as 
a correct definition of public prayers the 
lines of the familiar hymn “Prayer is 
the soul’s sincere desire, expressed or 
understood.” Certainly human rela- 
tions relative to industry, civic affairs, 
and social classifications require careful 
regard for equity. One does not with 
propriety ask God to become a partisan 
in the popular sense of that word. Hence 
the generalities of sanctuary prayers. 


Considering the assurances we have 
in Holy Writ for the efficacy of prayers, 
mindful of the exhortations that 
“prayer, praise and thanksgiving” shall 
be both free and frequent among be- 
lievers, one is amazed and a bit shocked 
by the difficulties which action in prayer 
encounters among believers. It is a 
common practice to send for the min- 
ister when crises “attack” a home. 
There is truth rather discreditable in 
the story of the shipwrecked sailors 
who found that the only religious act 
for which they thought themselves com- 
petent was to take up a collection. 
According to the story they “passed the 
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hat.” It seems to us historically a rat. 
sad fact that gradually the expressi: 
of devotion to God and of need of | 
grace have been assigned to the e 
ister whom the congregation calls) 
be its voice in the public ministry of — 
Word and Sacraments. : 


We Lutherans have received as 
inheritance from the past a form) 
worship one part of which is praise ¢ 
petition. We are truly and tenaciov, 
loyal to the significance of this “co 
mon service.” We ascribe to it cré 
for at least a part of our unity in ~ 
faith. We bow our heads and make 
prescribed responses to its paragra) 
as they issue from the lips of the pas’ 
It has grown a bit as it has been ~ 
vehicle of worship for generation ai) 
generation, but we would not welcc) 
innovations that lack congruity wi 
high and holy act, even though th 
may have developed from lack of si 
confidence in their own faith, and sv. 
consciously made the Lutheran depen: 
ent on his pastor for the greater re 
of his expressions of religion. 

We respectfully suggest to our chu t 
folk that an intelligent use of our fox 
of worship requires as much consci)! 
participation from the pew as from | 
chancel. And to avoid any misund): 
standing as to the relation which «1 
be defined as evangelical we state w"! 
is implied above, the Lutheran pr» 
ciple does not permit the substitut 
of other folks’ words and thoug’| 
There is no official authorized and e- 
powered to take the individual’s pl : 
before God. We can empower some? 
to employ the forms found in our lit 
gies. But we want the distinction tov? 
plain, that the words and their imprt 
of thanksgiving and petition are 0”: 
when God hears them. 

—NATHAN R. MELHOR) 


The Luthwn 


Lincoln and the Preachers. By Edgar DeWitt Jones. 


Lincoln's Religion 


Harper. 203 pages. $2.50. 


Ever since Lincoln attained greatness as president and emancipator, scholars have 
en attempting to “catalog” his religious views and convictions. He has been labeled 


4 agnostic, a freethinker, a scoffer. 


Others (Quakers, Methodists, Unitarians and 


2ws) have claimed him as one of their own. It is still an interesting question. 
- After some 42 years spent in studying the life of Lincoln, Dr. Jones, minister 


meritus of Central Woodward Christian 
thurch, Detroit, maintains that Lincoln’s 
sligious beliefs were essentially Christian, 
ithough it seems equally true that he was 
ever a member of any church. Dr. Jones 
roduces abundant evidence to prove his 
oint. This evidence shows that Lincoln 
ad a deep respect for Christian teaching, 
vas a well-read student of the Bible, and 
uring his presidency—on his own confes- 
ion—was a praying man. 

This book throws light on Lincoln’s as- 
ociations with prominent preachers of 
is day. Particularly enjoyable are the 
hapters dealing with such varied per- 
onalities as Peter Cartwright, Owen Love- 
oy, Phineas Gurley, Bishop Matthew 
impson, and Henry Ward Beecher. An- 
ther chapter is devoted to a collection of 
4incoln’s “preacher stories.” 

Obviously, this book has been a labor 
f love for Dr. Jones. Carl Sandburg, in a 
etter to the author, wrote: “A book on 
our plan is not on the Lincolniana shelf 
s yet. I am glad this has been covered by 
ne of your viewpoint and thoroughness.” 

Rochester, N. Y. Aurrep L. BEck 


yermons for Epiphany 


What Seek Ye? Augsburg. 270 pages. $2.25. 
This is a series of sermons covering the 
‘irst Sunday of the New Year, Epiphany, 
nd five Sundays after the Epiphany. 
these sermons have been prepared by pas- 
ors and leaders of the Evangelical Lu- 
heran Church. There are 21 in all, three 
or each of the days mentioned. Each ser- 
non is based on a somewhat lengthy Gos- 
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pel text. Their subjects, drawn from sug- 
gestions in the texts, are interesting enough 
to arouse attention. 

These sermons all sound forth generally 
accepted Lutheran theology with clearness 
and conviction. This is simple, positive, 
Biblical, direct Gospel preaching, speaking 
in a practical way to the people of this gen- 
eration, with their peculiar problems. Lan- 
guage and thought reflect the social, re- 
ligious and economic conditions of our 
times. All the writers keep in mind the 
special message of the Epiphany season, 
in keeping with the title of the book (John 
1:38). They preach the Word, and turn 
to Scripture for the greater part of their 
illustrative material. 

The book is excellent reading for lay 
people. Printed in large, clear type it is 
especially readable. Pastors who use such 
helps in sermon building will find many a 
fruitful suggestion to help them. 

Milwaukee A, A. ZINCK 


Foundations of Faith 


The Beginning of Wisdom. By Emile Cailliet. 
Revell. 192 pages. $2.50. 

This book is good reading for the pastor 
who must include in his round of parish 
duties a ministry to college students. The 
volume contains seven lectures delivered 
at Davidson College in North Carolina. 
Dr. Cailliet, who teaches Christian Phi- 
losophy at Princeton Seminary, addresses 
himself to the religious problems of Chris- 
tian students as they meet up with the wis- 
dom accumulated in the college library and 
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emanating from the science laboratory. The 
author undoubtedly won the confidence of 
his hearers by his own familiarity with 
both ancient and modern philosophy and 
science. After the lectures the students 
should have felt assured of the foundations 
of their faith in God’s Word and in Jesus 
Christ. 

There are many striking and pertinent 
quotations from a hundred sources. He de- 
pends most frequently on Pascal on whom 
he is an authority. Kierkegaard is quoted 
approvingly. This reader expected the au- 
thor to refer sooner or later to Nygren’s 
Agape and Eros and was not disappointed. 
Dr. Cailliet seems to be searching for the 
viewpoint that classic explicitly locates. 

The Princeton professor has a disarming 
way about his doctrine. For example, “I, 
for one, find myself unable to believe that 
the Living God could have been indifferent 
to the final formulation and presentation 
of His Word. The fact is that the Bible is 
most specific on this matter of inspiration.” 
And yet he leaves no one in doubt about 
his Calvinistic heritage when at the end 
he writes, “Let us make no mistake about 
it: the sine qua non of our status as the 
Lord’s free men is our unreserved ac- 
knowledgment of the sovereignty of God.” 

Baltimore Oscar W. CarRLson 


Not the New Luther 


This Is Luther. By Ewald M. Plass. Concordia. 
395 pages. $5. 

The book is a discussion of the life and 
especially of the character of Luther, try- 
ing to set forth the unique greatness of the 
Reformer. It is well written and amply 
documented, furnishing a valuable insight 
into the mind of Luther and an interpreta- 
tion of his work on the part of both his 
friends and foes. For these reasons the 
volume deserves to be read and studied. 

However, the book comes short of its 
purpose mainly for two reasons: 1) The 
author seems to be unacquainted with 
most of the excellent books written on 
Luther since the beginning of this century. 
Apart from one volume of the late Wil- 
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helm Walther and two books of Boehr 
the great works of the modern Lut 
renaissance are ignored. Consequently 

author (2) fails to divorce himself fr 
the traditional interpretation of Luther’ 
the part of the Orthodox school. Yet I 
ther and our Orthodox fathers were a 
ually miles apart in their theology. The 
fore to approach Luther from this pe 
of view means nothing less than to m 


interpret him. Orro W. Herc: 
Waterloo, Ontario ; 
A Boy to Love 
Johnny Blossom. By Dikken Zwilgme» 


(Translated by Emilie Poulssons.) Pilgrim Pr 
157 pages. $2.50. 

Thirty-five years ago this delight 
story of Johnny Blossom was first put iv 
English. It is just as readable and as pe 
ular today. Johnny is a lovable little N’ 
wegian boy, friendly and loyal. His gi 
infectious spirit wins him friends ame 
all classes and ages. Children are dra’ 
to him knowing that no matter what hd 
pens they can count on his honesty. | 

Johnny’s adventures begin with the b 
of intentions but generally get him i) 
trouble. He is never satisfied, howew 
until he squares himself with his conscier 
and tells mother, father or God about if) 

Johnny’s home is by the sea. Thrill) 
are his adventures while rowing or sailil 
but generally he ends up in the water & 
is rescued by his good friends who alwi 
keep an eye on him when he “goes to se 

There is a spiritual emphasis throughw 
the book which comes in naturally. A’ 
party which Johnny gives for all 
friends, old and young, rich and poor, © 
father tells the guests that Johnny as h 
has a responsibility, that riches bring dut 
and that riches are only loaned to him 
be shared with others. “Children, you 
all heirs,” said Johnny’s father. “You 
all heirs to God’s Kingdom.” 

Although the book is listed for child 
eight to 12 years of age, young people a! 
adults will thoroughly enjoy it. 

Cynwyd, Pa. Maset B. FENNEI 
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PERSONS 


Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton be- 
comes the first lay president of 
Wittenberg College on Sept. | 


itoughton to Wittenberg 
As of Sept. 1, Wittenberg College will 
ave its first lay president—Dr. Clarence 

. Stoughton, executive director of the Lu- 
neran Laymen’s Movement and secretary 
or stewardship for the ULCA, who ac- 
‘epted a call of the board of trustees on 
‘an. 27. 

When Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss steps down 
'S seventh president of Wittenberg on Aug. 
1, it will mark the end of a 104-year pe- 
jod during which clergymen have guided 
lestinies of the Springfield, Ohio, school. 

Born in Rochester, N. Y., 53 years ago, 
dr. Stoughton was educated in the public 
chool system there, was graduated in 1918 
ty the University of Rochester. Teaching 
irst in state high schools, he later went to 
Nagner College as a professor, later be- 
ame dean of the high school. During the 
arly thirties, he was affiliated with a 
Staten Island real estate firm. 

In 1935, he was elected Wagner’s first lay 
resident, served at that post until 1945. 
during that decade, the college gained ac- 
reditation in the Middle States Associa- 
ion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
educed its debt from $350,000 to $60,000, 
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saw a nursing school established as well as 
a music department and night school 

In 745, he was called to head the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement and the ULCA Stew- 
ardship office. He traveled many thou- 
sands of miles throughout the United 
States and Canada. Last summer, he rep- 
resented the ULCA at the World Council 
of Churches Assembly in Amsterdam. 

Wittenberg’s retiring president, Dr. Tul- 
loss, is no stranger in church circles, either. 
President since 1920, he is a graduate of 
Wittenberg and Hamma Divinity School. 
Harvard gave him an M.A. and a Ph.D.; 
Lenoir Rhyne conferred a D.D. degree; 
Muhlenberg granted him an LL.D. 

He’s been on the ULCA Commission on 
Adjudication, Commission on Investments, 
on the Executive Board during 1930-38, 
again, 1940-48. In 1938, he was elected a 
commissioner of the National Lutheran 
Council, was its president during 1945-48. 
He has been president of the National Con- 
ference of Church Related Colleges, execu- 
tive committeeman of the Association of 
American Colleges. 


Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, pres- 
ident of Wittenberg since 
1920, who steps down Aug. 31 
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PULPIT-BOUND HORN 


. Marion would seek 


Resignation at Marion 

The Rev. Henry Eyster 
Horn, president of Marion 
Junior College, Marion, Va., 
since 1943, has resigned to 
become pastor of the 
Church of the Resurrection, 
in Augusta, Ga. 

The resignation, sub- 
mitted to his board of trus- 
tees late last month, will be 
effective “at the close of the 
present school year or upon 
the presence of a successor 
on the campus.” 

President Horn empha- 
sized his reluctance to leave 
to the members of the board 
at a special meeting Jan. 
28. He said the desire to re- 
turn to active pastoral 
duties influenced his deci- 
sion. 

The board has taken 
steps towards selection of a 
successor. A committee has 
been appointed to survey 
the field. Meanwhile, the 
trustees took occasion to 
commend the youthful 
president on the “success- 
ful administration of the 
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college during the past six 
years and the schools splen- 
did progress during that 
period.” It added that the 
enrollment had been at 
capacity except for one of 
the war years. 

At the special board 
meeting, the president re- 
ported on the status of the 
college at present, describ- 
ing the outlook as being ex- 
cellent. Prospects for stu- 
dent enrollment next year, 
he said, are the best for 
some time. 

A graduate of Cornell 
University and Philadelphia 
Seminary, President Horn 
succeeded the late Dr. Hugh 
Rhyne as head of the 
ULCA’s only junior college 
early in 1943, was installed 
May 21 of that year. 


Scout of the Month 


Perhaps no one was more 
surprised as the figure 
stumbled through the drug 
store entrance than Donald 
Hunsberger, standing be- 
hind the counter. But dur- 
ing the excitement-packed 


moments that followed, b 
was at least the most level 
headed. 

For the man who stag 
gered into the little grow 
was wounded, blood flowin: 
freely from a .32 calib 
bullet in his arm. Ob 
viously, an artery had b 
severed. 

Don directed a custom 
to call an ambulance as 
fashioned a temporar) 
tourniquet until the docto) 
or interne could give mo 
expert attention. An houl 
later, hospital doctors sail 
that Don’s quick action un 
doubtedly saved the life ¢ 
a fellowman. 

No one was_ surprise 
when the young Hop 
Church Boy Scout wa 
made “Philadelphia Scou) 
of the Month” and honoree 
during a_ special WCAT 
broadcast. Members o 
Troop 372 believed Don wa’ 
the first Lutheran scout t 
be so honored in the Cit 
of Brotherly Love. Par 
ticipating in the _ special 
broadcast was Cub Maste 
Clifford Shinn (see cut) 


PHILADELPHIA'S SCOUT OF THE MONTH 
... a cool head made all the difference 


The Lutherar 


, Don, and Scoutmaster 
‘vid Greer. 


ak Reader 
subject for a recent fea- 
ve story in the Knoxville 
enn.) News was Mrs. 
dolph G. Schulz, wife of 
» pastor of St. John’s 
urch. Interviewed on one 
her many activities, Mrs. 
hulz told News Reporter 
ristine Anderson that she 
already scheduled for 
0 book reviews for each 
the remaining weeks in 
9, that more may be 
1eduled. A graduate of 
od College, Mrs. Schulz 
president of the Knox- 
le branch of the Amer- 
n Association of Univer- 
y Women. 


len Liberty Cross 
-astor George Innes, pas- 
- of St. Peter’s Church, 
lliamsburg, Ontario, has 
2n awarded the -“King 
akon Seventh Liberty 
oss” in recognition of 
vices rendered person- 
| of the Norwegian Navy 
m 1940 to 1942 when he 
s pastor of Zion Church, 
nenberg, Nova Scotia. 
n the fall of ’40, a camp 
training naval appren- 
2s was established in 
nenberg. Almost imme- 
tely, Pastor Innes. be- 
ne unofficial chaplain. 
since no Norwegian pas- 
or chaplain was avail- 
e, he held church serv- 
s, observed the Norwe- 
n holidays and customs, 
iducted English classes 
1 did considerable pas- 
al counseling. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Newspapers are not the only medium into which 
creep those literary nightmares, typographical 
errors. In a recent issue of a ULCA synodical 
monthly, a writer was pleading one of the causes 
of the church. "Dead Brother,’ he wrote, “may | 


lay it upon your heart. . 


Graces said by staff and visiting pastors before 
meals at the Philadelphia Motherhouse in 1948 were 
appreciated by students and sisters. So much so, 
that when someone lamented the fact that no per- 
manent record of them was available, Miss Blanche 
Bane, secretary to Motherhouse Pastor Richard 
Klick, decided to take her shorthand pad and pencil 
to each meal. As a result, staff and student body 
received unusual Christmas cards—a collection of 
the 22 best graces used in 1948, all carefully copied 
in a traditional greeting card by Miss Bane. 


"One man, one job!"' was a recent decision of 
the First Church council of South Sioux City, Nebr. 
Henceforth, individuals will be asked to assume 
only one place of leadership in the church, thereby 
spreading the work and promoting healthier con- 
gregational life. Pastor J. Ernest Messer adds 
quickly, "This isn't the law, of course. Any one in- 
dividual is permitted to do all that time and energy 
will permit in the Lord's work.” 


The United Stewardship Council is composed of 
representatives of 28 denominations. At its recent 
Kansas City meeting, the group unanimously passed 
a resolution “thanking the ULC for its leadership 
in the production of stewardship movies” and en- 
dorsed the use of And Now I see and Salt of the 
Earth so that “churches may feel the full impact of 
the stewardship inspiration embodied in these pro- 
ductions.” 

When Carol Mae, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Fred W. Otterbein, of North Austin Church, Chi- 
cago, married William, son of Pastor and Mrs. 

S. H. Roth, of St. Paul's Church, Neenah, Wis., it 
wasn't the first time the father-clergymen had per- 
formed the wedding service for members of their 
own families. In 1944, they had tied the knot when 
Dr. Otterbein's son, Marcus, now ULCA Parish and 
Church School Board secretary for summer schools 
and camps, married Pastor Roth's daughter, Naomi. 
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OCCASIONS 


ELM CLUB ORGANIZER AND SPEAKER 


. . . California is no balloon 


ELM Takes Root 


The ground was ex- 
tremely fertile. The idea 
took root faster than dande- 
lion on a new lawn. Nearly 
60 Lutheran pastors and 
laymen of the Philadelphia 
area met at downtown 
Hotel Sylvania Jan. 20 for 
the organizational meeting 
of the ELM Club—(E) van- 
gelical (L)utheran (M)en’s 
Club. 

Wheel behind the move- 
ment was H. Torrey Walker, 
manager of the United Lu- 
theran Publication House 
and prominent layman of 
the Ministerium, who pre- 
sided and introduced 
speaker Howard Logan. Mr. 
Logan, president of the Lu- 
ther League of America and 
Los Angeles branch man- 
ager for the ULPH, spoke 
on the opportunities for 
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Lutherans on the West 
Coast. 

“California is not a bal- 
loon ready to burst,” he 
said, “contrary to what the 
Florida _ publicity boys 
would have you believe. It 
is the fastest-growing sec- 
tion of the country. But 
despite all the troubles with 
the rapid influx of people, 
the West Coast is absorb- 
ing these thousands of new 
residents. 

“The Methodists, Presby- 
terians and Baptists are 
well established on the 
Coast. Many of our own 
Lutherans are attending 
their churches regularly. 
We are 10 years behind 
other denominations de- 
spite the fact that we of the 
ULCA have already passed 
in numerical strength the 
other Lutheran bodies. The 
ULCA has 60 congregations 


now as compared with 
ten years ago. We estali 
lished eight new missi 
last year; hope to report 
least seven new ones 
1949.” 

With 30,000 people 
ing in California eac 
month, the Coast, in 
Logan’s estimate, prese 
“one of the greatest ch 
lenges of today.” <A 
Fernando Valley surve 
cites a need for 1,500 n 
churches in that area 
1975. 


Hats Off 


It was “hats off to 
past, coats off to the future: 
for members of St. John 
Church, Lewistown, Pe 
when results of 1948 wer 
announced at the annui 
congregational meeting | 
recently. 

Attendance at all service. 
was the highest in year> 
reported Pastor S. 
Wicker. Present communin) 
membership is 1,040, bap» 
tized 2,647. The congregal 
tion now ranks third in thy 
Susquehanna conferenct) 
13th in the Central Penn) 
sylvania. 

With an enrollment © 
875, the Sunday schoc 
found conditions extremel 
crowded. So much so tha: 
plans are underway for — 
physical expansion of th 
church building and paris!’ 
hall. Pastor Wicker cred!! 
ited the loyalty visitation 
and the enlistment progranr 
of the Parish and Churel! 
School Board as contribut: 
ing factors. 


The Lutherat 


‘tely reduce its enroll- 
t from current emer- 


and 800 students, ac- 
ding to studies presented 
‘the board of trustees by 
ial committees of the 
rd and the faculty. 
orking independently of 
th other, the faculty com- 
ttee headed by Dean 
verwood R. Mercer, rec- 
mended that the enroll- 
nt be established at 800 
en “with a sound ratio of 
sident to commuting stu- 
mts” and the board com- 
ittee, with Dr. J. C. 
egers as its chairman, 
ggested a gradual ap- 
oach to a figure of 750 
udents, approximately 60 
*r cent of them in full- 
e residence. 
‘Both suggested figures 
se somewhat higher than 
e pre-war peak of 550 
en and the limit of 600 
ggested at that time. They 
»present a sharp reduc- 
on, however, from the 
rrent enrollment of 1,277 
d the all-time high of 
395 recorded in Septem- 
r 1947. Muhlenberg ex- 
anded its enrollment at 
e end of the war to pro- 
‘ide educational opportuni- 
es for a maximum num- 
er of returning veterans 
ut indicated at that time 
at it was taking the step 
mly to meet what it con- 
sidered to be a_ pressing 
smergency. 
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The faculty report em- 
phasized that Muhlenberg 
must adhere to those pol- 
icies which make it possible 
for it to effectively help its 


students “to learn and to 
mature in an atmosphere 
charged with the power of 
the Christian spirit.” 

A study of the financial 
records, presented by 
Treasurer Howard Mac- 
Gregor, showed that when 
the student body numbers 
800 the cost per student has 
been the lowest. Costs per 
student rise above and be- 
low that enrollment level. 
Income from endowment 
and from the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, it was 
pointed out, remains the 
same whether the student 
body numbers 600 or 1,200. 


Carthage Highest 


Of the 13 ULCA colleges, 
Carthage has the highest 
percentage of Lutherans in 
its student body for the 
current semester, a position 
it has maintained for the 
past four years. 

Carthage was reported in 
a December report by the 
ULCA Board of Education 
as having 65 per cent of its 
student body members of a 
Lutheran church. Although 
it has the highest percent- 
age of Lutheran students, 
President Erland Nelson 
says it “is far from a one- 
denominational school.” 
Sixteen denominations are 
represented in the student 
body of 698, sixth of the in- 
stitutions of higher learn- 


CAMPUS 


ing in the entire ULCA. 


Gettysburg Seniors 


Six states are represented 
in the graduating class of 
Gettysburg Seminary. 
Pennsylvania contributes 
nine; West Virginia, three; 
and New Jersey, two, to 
head the leaders. North 
Carolina, Maryland and 
Ohio are each represented 
in one member of the class 
of ’49. 

The graduating semina- 
rians are (listed as they ap- 
pear from left to right, on 
cover) front row: Clarence 
C. Adderholdt, Hudson, 
N. C.; Simon P. Eccard, 
Smithsburg, Md.; Verle R. 
Schumacker, Leechburg, 
Pa.; Carl T. Uehling, Clif- 
ton, N. J.; Kenneth W. 
Zimmerman, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and Robert E. Nale, 
Altoona; second row: Beryl 
B. Maurer, Morgantown, 
W. Va.; George C. Weirick, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Garnet L. 
Zimmerman, Lemasters, Pa.; 
John G. Bernheusel, York, 
Pa.; Frank W. Klos, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; and Edward K, 
Perry, Cresskill, N. J.; back 
row: John M. Aurand, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Clarence 
A. Neal, Chambersburg, 
Pa.; Victor A. Carlson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; William H. 
Carlson, Lakewood, Ohio; 
and Guilbert E. Priess, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Three of the seniors— 
W. E. Carlson, Neal and 
Zimmerman—will complete 
their studies and receive 
diplomas this month. 
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Beasom Lays Vallejo Cornerstone; 
Building to be Ready for Easter 


By Witram E. Crovuser 


San Franctsco—The cornerstone of St. 
Paul’s Church, Vallejo, was laid Jan. 9 by 
California Synod President 

California James Beasom. The congre- 
gation has been meeting in 

a temporary chapel, part of the parsonage, 
since its organization in 1943. Last July, 
ground was broken; in less than a month 
$17,000 has been pledged and given in cash. 
The new building was begun in October 
under the direction of synodical church 
extension director Edward N. Spirer. When 


completed in time for Easter services, the ~* 


church will have cost $42,000. The sum of 
$5,000 has already been repaid on the Board 
of American Missions’ loan. 

Grace Church, 57-year-old San Jose 
congregation, has just installed its seventh 
pastor. The Rev. Clarence F. Crouser, 
formerly of St. Paul's Church, Los 
Angeles, was installed by the synodical 
president assisted by Dr. J. George Dorn, 
president of the Northern Conference; 
the Rev. Paul H. Wolpert, secretary of 
the synod; and Dr. W. E. Crouser, pas- 
tor emeritus and father of the newly in- 
stalled pastor. Pastor Crouser served in 
the Naval Reserve throughout the war 
as chaplain of the hospital ship, the 
Samaritan. 

ANOTHER INSTALLATION was that of the 
Rev. George Lovecamp as pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Sanger. This little city in 
the San Joaquin Valley is growing rapidly 
and although St. Paul’s has had a hard 
struggle it has held on. Dr. James P. Bea- 
som performed the installation. 

A SET OF cHImES has been installed in the 
organ of the First Church, Sacramento. 
According to the pastor, the Rev. Paul H. 
Wolpert, they are a memorial to members 
and friends of the church. The sermon of 
dedication was preached by a former pas- 
tor, the Rev. Clarence Crouser, who served 
the congregation for 13 years. 

Ir’s A BRAND NEW parsonage for the Rev. 
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and Mrs. Phillip Bergstresser of St. Johm 
Church, Oakland. The parish house hi 
also been extensively remodeled, and hanc}} 
somely decorated. 

AFTER A RETIREMENT of four years D) 
Earnest A. Trabert is again acting pas c 
of St. Michael’s Church, Berkeley, whi 
he served for more than 25 years. 

THE SPACIOUS LoT on El Camino Real 
San Mateo is covered with the mater 
out of which the new St. Andrew’s Chur 
is being constructed. The pastor, the Ri 
Dale Click, has been helping in the Buil 
ing Fund Campaign for St. Peter’s-by-th 
Sea in San Diego of which the Rev. Quen} 
tin P. Garmen is pastor. 

Memsers of the Lutheran Church in th} 
Foothills, La Canada, recently voted to pur 
chase a three-acre plot fronting 280 few 
on Foothill Boulevard as the site for the) 
new church. The decision was made afte 
a detailed survey of the community ha 
been made, and the site was revealed 
be one of the most desirable from 
standpoint of off-street parking, locati 
in relation to existing churches, size of 
area to permit beautification and landsca 
ing and other extenuating circumstances. — 


Synodical Board Sponsors Institute’ 


For Pastors of New York City Area) 


By Ottver W. Powsk 

New York Crry—Sponsored by the New 
York Synod’s Board of Education in cox 
operation with the Phila» 

New York delphia Seminary, a pas) 
toral institute was held i» 

St. Peter’s Church, on Lexington Avenu) 
in mid-January. Lectures were presente” 
by Dr. O. Frederick Nolde on “Organiza. 
tion for Christian Action in Internationé 
Affairs,” and “Human Rights.” Lecture” 
were also given by Dr. George R. Seltze” 
on “Lent, Eastertide and Pentecost in th» 
Church Year” and “What About O 
Church Music?” Dr. Martin J. Heinecker 
lectured on “The Church—A Study in thy 


Light of the Ecumenical Movement” ant 
“Death—A Study in the Light of Marxial 


The Luthera» 


mmunism.” Spirited discussions followed 
h lecture. 

OLICE COMMISSIONER Arthur W. Wal- 
der and Walter (Red) Barber, CBS's 
rts director, were among prominent 
ests and speakers at a luncheon on Jan. 
to launch the 1949 campaign for the 
otestant Council of the City of New 
rk, Cleveland E,. Dodge, president, was 
airman and Newbold Morris, former 
esident of the City Council, was toast- 
. ter. 

Tue Brookiyn Enlistment Demonstration, 
eduled by the Parish and Church 
ool Board last fall, was postponed to 
. 30-Feb. 2. Many Brooklyn churches 
rticipated. The opening rally was held 
» St. Stephen’s Church. 

The New York and Long Island Confer- 
ences will have their first joint pre-Lenten 
retreat at St. Peter's Church, Lexington 
Avenue, on Feb. 28 from 10 A, M, to 4 
P. M. 

During the Epiphany season many con- 
egations in the New York area empha- 
ed foreign missions. Redeemer Church, 
rooklyn, Dr. Herbert T. Weiskotten pas- 
, had their missionary to Japan, the Rev. 
oward Alsdorf, preach on Jan. 23. In ad- 
ition to supporting Missionary Alsdorf, 
is congregation raised the double appor- 
onment and subscribed its $1,500 LWA 
300 per cent. 

Members of Good Shepherd Church 
eard their missionary to India, Miss Alice 
. Nickel, recently. 

T. S. Paulus of India will be speaking 

soon in several congregations. He will be 
at St. Stephen's Church, Brooklyn, on 
i Feb, 13. 
The miracle on Washington Avenue, St. 
uke’s Church, well reported in all met- 
opolitan papers and copied by the wire 
ervices and Tur Lurueran (Feb. 2, page 
3), didn’t cause a riot the next Sunday 
t that church as many expected. The Rev. 
aul Schmidt, the pastor, said he had a 
ttle better than average attendance. The 
onderful thing was that another man can 
ee God’s light. 
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Mission Established at New Bern 


Reports Over 60 Charter Members 


By C. A. PxILures 


ORGANIZATIONAL SERVICES were conducted 
in New Bern early in January with a char- 
ter membership of 64 
communing and 82 

aptized members 
being reported by Pastor-organizer R. B. 
Cuthbertson, assigned by the Board of 
American Missions in April 1948. 

Participating were Synod President 
Voigt Cromer, Dr. J. L. Morgan, and H. E, 
Isenhour, representing the Board. The con- 
gregation now worships in a social hall of 
a bottling plant, but a lot has been selected 
and plans call for the purchase with as- 
sistance from the Board and from synod. 

Final reports from synod's stewardship 
committee show that 167 per cent of the 
regular apportionment is now in the hands 
of the treasurer. Total amount received 
was $206,370. Contributions to the semi- 
nary, Lowman Home, and Children's 
Home were 202 per cent of the assigned 
amounts, 

Pastor L. E. Blackwelder, chairman of 
the Stewardship Committee, who recently 
resigned to accept the superintendency of 
the Lowman Home, has been succeeded by 
the Rev. E. L. Misenheimer, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Mooresville. 

North Carolina congregations topped 
the 1948 Lutheran World Action goal by 
seven per cent. Conference directors are 
now laying plans for a successful cam- 
paign in the current year. Pastor Hein- 
rich Falk has completed an eight-engage- 
ment speaking tour of synod. 

ScuepuLE for the showing of the LWA 
picture, Answer for Anne, in all the con- 
gregations of synod is being perfected. 
Showings begin Feb. 23. 

Miss Epirn EyrKamp, missionary on leave 
from India, and Prof. T. F. Paulus, secre- 
tary of the church in India, have been 
speaking throughout synod in connection 
with the Epiphany emphasis on foreign 


North Carolina 
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A sertgs of church school workers’ rallies 
is planned under the direction of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board in connection 
with the 1949 emphasis on leadership train- 
ing, May 6 to June 3. Mrs. Mabel Fenner, 
of the board’s staff, will participate in 20 
or more rallies. 

Parish Education Committee's plans 
for the summer, in addition to the cus- 
tomary Summer School for Church Work- 
ers held annually at Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege, include the conducting of two youth 
camps; at White Lake June 20-25 to 
serve the eastern area; the other at 
John's River June 25-July 2, to serve the 
western area. 


Emanuel’s Spire Points Youto the Skies 


X In Philadelphia attend 
EAN ES LUTHERAN 
URCH 


4th & chan ame Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A, M.. English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William WVanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Worship in Beautiful 


saint John’s Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


William C. Schaeffer 
Maestro Giuseppe Moschetti, the Music 

Services at 10 A.M. and 7:30 P.M. 

“A house of prayer for all people” 


THE Rowan County Lutheran Ministit) 
Association will sponsor a Lenten Retrify 
to be held in Messiah Church, Salisbuify 
Feb. 14. The program will feature the rev 
ing and discussion of The History of }j 
Passion. 

Conference meetings will be held Feb. } 
1-4; Eastern at St. James’, Fayetteville; }, 
Northern at Bethany, Kannapolis; South- 
ern at St. James’, Concord; Western ati fj 
Advent, Springdale. Subject: “Strength- }; 
ening the Inner Life of the Church." 

GROUND BREAKING for the new church, 
Faith was held Jan. 16. Taking part wif, 
Pastor C. N. Yount, Synod Preside 
Cromer, Dr. J. L. Morgan, the Rev. Ja} 
L. Morgan, and the Rev. E. R. Trexler. T 
new building will cost approximati# 
$150,000. Included in the equipment 
be a $12,000 pipe organ, the gift of C. 
Raney of Salisbury, and L. A. Raney” 
Wilmington, in memory of their father a) 
mother, life-long members of the ¥@ 
congregation. 


Catholics, Lutherans Stage Protes 
Of Actions of Hungarian Governme 


CLEVELAND—A Jesuit priest, the Rev. Ey 

ward Duff, and Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor — 

Tue LUTHERAN, addressed a pr. 

Ohio test meeting of 2,000 Hungaria® 

Americans in Severance Hall le 

month, Father Duff is an editor of Amerie 
a Roman Catholic weekly periodical. 

The protest was against the arrest of tl 


Roman Catholic cardinal, Joseph Min 
szenty, and the Lutheran bishop, Laj) 


Pastors John R. Taylor 


The Luthere 


lass. “Cardinal Mindszenty is a striking 
is§ bol of the 600 Catholic and Protestant 
‘gymen imprisoned as victims of a sys- 
sb iatic and implacable persecution of re- 
on in Hungary,” said Father Duff. 
Tf the brazen action of the Hungarian 
‘ernment passes uncensured by a world- 
Mile protest, the Communists will know 
\i}-y can affront the conscience of the world 
fd get away with it,” he said. 
‘Bishop Ordass is a man of the people, 
h§aan who has devoted his life to Hungary 
d the Hungarian nation,” said Dr. Ruff. 
fe is a man of God whose faith is able 
sustain him in any hour. Hungary has 
ed of such a man. 
‘If Hungary is to succeed in its great 
rts at reconstruction, it must have the 
ngth and honesty of such a man as 
jos Ordass, To put such a man in prison 
to imprison the whole people, to lock 
‘the soul. of Hungary.” 
Dr. Ruff expressed disbelief in the value 
any protest by the U.S. government and 
lled for a “people’s protest,” an avalanche 
letters from all countries, addressed to 
heads of the Hungarian government. 
‘Among Lutheran pastors of Cleveland 
surches arranging the meeting were the 
sv. Andor M. Leffler and the Rev. Gabor 
cachna. The mayor of Cleveland, Thomas 
. Burke, and Judges Julius M. Kovachy 
id Louis Petrash were among the speak- 


akasam Addresses Winter Assembly 
f WMS of the Lancaster Conference 


By Etwoop W. Rerrz 
LancasTterR—“There is a great opportunity 
xr missionary work in India” declared the 
Rev. Ethakoti Prakasam, 
president of the Andhra 
Lutheran Church of 
uth India, in an address before the spe- 
ial winter assembly of the Lancaster Con- 
rence missionary societies. Speaking be- 
re over 600 in Grace Church, President 
'rakasam said that opportunities were 
ever better, now that Great Britain has 
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given freedom to the Indians, and Ghandi 
has died. Natives, he explained, are now 
asking, “Give me a Bible to read.” Only 
two per cent of India is Christian, only 15 
per cent of the entire population literate. 
Among the Christians where “our work 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
“At the heart of the City’ 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3rd and West Philadelphia 


Sunday Worship 10:45 A. M. 


Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—$9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
Albert J. Shandrick, Curate 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS yOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 
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has been carried on,” he said, “there is 

now a percentage twice as great as those 

who are literate.” 
+ Holy Trinity Church, Lancaster, re- 
cently boosted the building fund total 
of the newly organized mission, St. Mat- 
thew's Church, in the Grandview Heights 
section. The Sunday school of Trinity 
presented their special "White Gift" of- 
fering amounting to $465.40 to St. Mat- 
thew's. 

St. Luxe’s Cuurcu, Schaefferstown, is 
currently installing a new pipe organ at a 
cost of approximately $6,000. A recent of- 
fering for the organ fund amounted to 
$2,750! The congregation also paid both its 
regular apportioned benevolence and Lu- 


theran World Action in full, reports Pas- » 


tor Paul H. Sheffer. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- FREE 
did opportunity to “break into’’ fasci- DETAILS 
nating writing field. May bring you up 
to $5.00 per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do, 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
St. Louls, Mo. 


Dept. B2 200 South 7th St. 


LLOYD.A..POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


CALL ON WICKS... 
for the finest in REAL pipe 
organ performance! Regardless 
of size, every WICKS ORGAN 
is unsurpassed. 


Sr. Prrer’s Cuurcy, Neffsville, recent} 
made several additions to their chur 
building at a cost of $4,500. Pastor C. _ 
Rice reports that at Zion Church, Es 
Petersburg, over $5,000 worth of improv’ 
ments also have been made. Pastor 
celebrated his 30th anniversary as past) 
of the two parishes on Feb. 1. 

Sr. Paut’s Cuurcn, Millersville, recen 
completed painting of the church inter 

Tue Mip-Winter Ratty of the Lancas' 
Conference Brotherhood was held on J 
30, in Christ Church, Elizabethtown. 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Columbia, 
Rev. Reginald Deitz, was the speaker. 


Hoyer and Gladfelter Are Speaken 
At Lutheran Meetings February 1 


PHILADELPHIA—Two well-known Ly 
theran organizations will meet on the sam) 


day this month. One © 
H the groups, the 
Pennsylvania Club, will meet for 
second time at Hotel Sylvania on Feb. | 
with Dr. Millard Gladfelter, provost © 
Temple University and a member of th) 
ULCA Board of Education, as speake 
This group of laymen and pastors of th 
city was organized just last month. i 
THAT SAME EVENING, at 6.30 in the Robe: 
Morris Hotel, members of the Luthera) 
Social Union will meet to hear Dr. Louw) 
P. Hoyer, superintendent of the Philadel) 
phia public school system, speak on “Meet! 
ing the Individual Needs of Our Schools): 
Trinity Cuurcn, Coatesville, closed 194 
by raising the largest amount in a singl! 
year in its 58-year history. A total ¢ 
$27,100 was received in all accounts. C’ 
this, $13,300 was directed into the com 
bined church building and organ fund. Fo. 
the second successive year, the congrega 
tion paid its apportionment and Lutherai 
World Action quotas in full. Since las» 
April, when Pastor Herbert D. Cressmai! 
accepted a call to the parish, 253 adult?! 
have been added to the rolls. During thy 
past two years, readers of THe LUTHERAT! 
have increased tenfold. 
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GROUND-BREAKING SERVICES are to be held 
soon at Zion Mission, near Wilkinsburg; at 
First Church, Ashtabula, Ohio; and at St. 
John’s Church, Dravosburg. Two surveys 
are currently underway and it is hoped that 
one new field will be entered by May. 

Farra Sunpay scuoou chapel, Fairfield, 
costing $2,000, was dedicated Feb. 6. For 
two years the school met in a fire house. 


b sburgh Synod Calls Hugh Warren 


Supervise Mission Construction 


, By Gerorce E, Litrtr 
‘) rrTssurGH—The Pittsburgh Synod’s 
rd of American Missions has extended 

a call to the Rev. Hugh 

ns Ivania E. Warren to become 

y full-time “superintend- 

of construction.” As such, he will 
®ervise and direct building programs of 


synod’s mission congregations, as well 

Mproviding similar services to synodical 
situtions and self-supporting congrega- 
as when possible. 


ALi 
«fie 


948 saw 10 missions of the synods erect- 
_new buildings. Five have already been 
icated. They are: St. Paul’s Church, 
zelwood; St. Paul’s Church, Carmichaels; 
Wited Church, Berkeley Hills; Grace 
ch, Ferrell; Fairfield Chapel, Erie; 
thlehem Church, Etna; Paintertown 
rch, Paintertown; Faith Church, Okla- 
ima; Immanuel Church, Erie; and St. 
#ul’s Church, Erie. 


SIBLETONE 
j = RECORDS 


Write for Free Booklet B 


MS 
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MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 


Selected by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 


FOR INCLUSION IN THE 
1949 LENTEN LIST FOR PROTESTANT READERS 


Pesonal Religion, Herbert C. Alleman 


“Out of a life rich in vision and serv- 
ice, both in the mission fleld and in 
teaching, the author writes with fireside 
_ licity, in homey and intimate talks, 

e inner life and its growth. A fra- 
ren book to clarify and deepen religious 
living.” $1.75 


Let God Be God, Philip S. Watson 


“A fresh and fruitful interpretation of 
the theology of Martin Luther.’’ Written 
in a lucid style that appeals to laymen ) -Watsonton 
and pastors alike. $2.50 philip S, Watson. 


PUT THESE BOOKS ON YOUR ale 
LENTEN READING LIST 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 1228 Spruce St. 1617 Sumter St. 
; Chicago 11, Ill. Philadelphia 7, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C 


610 Smithfield St. 17 W. Franklin St. 3103 W. Sixth St. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Baltimore 1, Md. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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The lot was a gift of Trinity Church, New 
Brighton, former parish of the Rev. J. F. 
Bermon, now pastor of the Fairfield mis- 
sion. 

The 1949 appeal for Lutheran World 
Action got off to an early start in the area 
with a rally held Jan. 18 at St. Luke's 
Church. Conference directors, group di- 
rectors, pastors and laymen heard the 
Rev. Frank M. Brown, ULC Director; 
the Rev. Rollin G. Shaffer, LWA Promo- 
tional Director; and the Rev. Ross Hidy, 
NLC Promotional Director for Displaced 
Persons. There was a preview showing 
of "Answer for Anne.” 

EVERY YEAR at Zion Mission, near Wilkins- 


burg, there are four special children’s serv- . 


ices. Whole families attend, hear the an- 
thems by the Children’s Choir and a chil- 
dren’s sermon. Infant baptism is a part of 
the service whenever possible. The serv- 
ices are held at Christmas, Epiphany, Palm 


BETHESDA 
HOUSE 


Convalescent 
and Rehabilitation Home 
for Protestant Working Women 


Feat post—hospital care 
at a moderate price for working 
women 25 years of age and over. Our 
aim—the restoration of the patients 
through proper care, so they may 
speedily resume their regular occu- 
pations. 

Bethesda House is under the 
direction of the Board of Inner Mis- 
sions of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For Further Information Write 

Miss Martha Greenawalt, R.N. 
Directing Nurse 
BETHESDA HOUSE 
910 MacDade Blvd., Collingdale, Pa. 
Delaware County 
Sn 
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Sunday, and Children’s Day. 
THIRTY-TWO new members were receiv’ 
in December at St. John’s Church, 
Liverpool, Ohio. Fifty new pupils hay 
been brought into the Sunday school fe 
lowing an Enlistment Program. 
A chapter of "Future Teachers of | 
America" was organized at Thiel College — 
and named in honor of Dr. D. R. Sum- 
stine, now retired. 

THIRTY-FOUR new subscriptions to 
LuTHERAN have been secured during t) 
Every Member Visitation at Zion Chure 
Ambridge. A brick veneer parsona 
costing. $19,000 was completed in fov 
months. 3 

New life and growth in both congrega- — 
tions of the Hazelwood-North Zion par- 
ish have necessitated the dividing of the 
charge. Pastor George C. Vetter ten- 
dered his resignation to St. Paul's, Hazel-— 
wood, on Feb. |, to become the first 
full-time pastor in North Zion's history. 

Tue CuineseE of Western Pennsylvar) 
have presented a sound projector wi 
public address accessories to Emmanw 
Church, Prospect. : 

A RELIGIOUS SURVEY was conducted in) 
housing project near Crafton by Past 
A. E. Teichart and teachers of St. Ma 
thew’s Sunday school. The projeet hous) 
186 veterans’ families. 


Texas Synod Congregation Builds 
New Church Around Old Structure 


By JAmEs F. VoRKOPY 
Memsers oF St. John’s Church in histor 


Goliad, recently dedicated their ne 
church. The weather man cé 
Texas operated and, although one 


’ the speakers, a former past 
now in Iowa, was snowbound and couldr 
be present for the services, a large atten¢ 
ance participated. The new church shoy 
a remarkable contrast to the old, for th 
new building has been constructed arour 
the old one. When the congregation mové 
to its present location several years ag 
it purchased a country schoolhouse th 
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DEDICATION 
... in Texas, some are new 


3 converted into a parish hall. 
‘he new church and the hall are now 
ected. The enlargement cannot be 
iced except by the shingle line on the 
if. The tower is the only visible remains 
the old building. 
-articipating at the dedication service 
. 12 was Dr. Lewis P. Speaker, pres- 
int of the Texas Synod, and Pastor Frank 


OP RRERS: ® 
75tH ANNIVERSARY 
... while others are old 
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O. Broesicke. Former Pastor Paul C. 
Kuehner, who served the congregation for 
12 years, could not be present. 

Durinc 1948, the congregation of St. 
Peter’s Church, Ander, in Goliad County, 
observed their 75th anniversary. Although 
this parish is currently vacant, members 
are not inactive. A barbeque dinner on the 
church grounds attracted many friends and 
visitors from the community. (See cut, 
bottom of this page.) 

Texas Synod just made it! With a 
quota of $9,084.46 for Lutheran World 
Action, congregations gave $9,119.24! 
Seventeen churches went over the top or 
met it "on the nose.” 

THE SYNOD was not elastic enough for the 
“big stretch” in apportioned benevolence. 
The synodical quota was $37,659.67 and 
local congregations contributed $28,175.21. 
Although this was not 100 per cent, it was 


f it’s worth planning 


you'll want pictures. Synodical conven- 
tions, church dedications, meetings and 
special services are all worth photo- 
graphing. Inexpensively too! Under our 
ALL-COVERAGE PLAN you pay only 
for the pictures which you actually 
need. No service charges. Service any- 
where in the United States. 


Write For Details On The 
ALL-COVERAGE Plan 


Fred W. Rochelle 


Photographer, United Lutheran Church 
Convention at Philadelphia 


1547 E. Pastorius St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


"fy “sizet ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-18 (choir robes); J-18 
(junior choir) ; P-18 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 
perienced faculty. 

For information address: 


Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 
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It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church. music. 

For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


‘22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


the largest sum ever raised by the T 
Synod.. Nine congregations succeeded 
topping the assignments. The newer 
sions made splendid showings. 

THE contract for the new church } 
Grace Church, Houston, has been let. T') 
congregation will build on a new locatie 

Mempsers oF the Midland College chi 
sang in Austin, San Antonio, Galveston 
Dallas. Everywhere the reception was 
same—enthusiastic! 


| 
CHANGES OF PASTORATE 
| 


; INDIANA SYNOD 
SCHUETTE, GEORGE W. From St. Pete 
Church, Camden, Ind. To St. Luke's Chure 
Batesville, Ind., and St. Paul's Chur 
Smyrna. R.R. |, Batesville. 


KANSAS SYNOD 3 
MENDENHALL, A. L. From Scherer Memor 
Church, Chapman, Kan. To Pacific Unive 
sity, Forest Grove, Ore., for study. i 


NEW YORK SYNOD ; 

FLISSER, FRANK. From First Hungarian Wen: 
ish Church, Perth Amboy, N. J. To Chr 
Church, Trenton, N. J. 165 Rosemont Ave. 

SCHREIBER, OTTO L. From St. Paul's Chure. 
Kingston, N. Y. To Calvary Church, Jers) 
City, N. J. 2681 Hudson Blvd. 

SJAUKEN, JOHN E. To St. John's and {) 
Peter's Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 416 Prospes 
Ave. 

STICHT, HAROLD E. From St. Paul's Chure> 
Brooklyn, N. Y. To Evangelical Luther 
Church, Raymertown, N. Y. R.F.D. 1, Tro. 
Nay; 

VANNORSDALL, JOHN. From Episcopal Th» 
ological School, Cambridge, Mass. As st) 
dent. To St. Paul's Church, Blossom, N. Y., at 
St. John's Church, Elma, N. Y. Route 2, La 
caster, N. Y. 

VOSS, WILLIAM J. From Holy Cross Churee 
Farnham, N. Y., and Zion Church, Silv 
Creek, N. Y. To Redeemer Church, Buffal 
N. Y. 226 Doat St. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
FACKLER, LUTHER E. From Ruffsdale Paris® 
To St. John's Church, Highland, Pa. 


The Lutherey 


/DBERG, WALTER E. From Manly Church, 

d aanly, la. To Christ Church, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

‘9—IIth St. 

‘FER, H. WAHL. From Glenfield-Rehoboth 

irish, Pa. To Hebron Church, E. Pittsburgh, 
i. 416 Franklin St. 


ULC CALENDAR 


UARY 
Georgia-Alabama Synod. Resurrection 
Church, Augusta, Ga. 
South Carolina Synod. Ebenezer Church, 
Columbia. 
Special meeting Indiana Synod. Bethle- 
hem Church, Indianapolis. 
Purpose: to take action on purchase of 
property for summer camp program. 
Annual Luncheon. Women's Auxiliary, 
Philadelphia Seminary. Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Knubel-Miller Lectures by Dr. Harry F. 
Baughman. Christ Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Knubel-Miller Lectures. St. Mark's 
Church, Roanoke, Va. 


CAPITAL 
HIGHLIGHTS 


OSCAR F. BLACK- 
WELDER, outstanding 
radio preacher and co- 
author of WASHING- 
TON, news of the nation’s capital. 
Member of Board of Directors of 
Washington Housing Association. Au- 
thor of several well-known religious 
books. Pastor of Reformation Lutheran 
Church in Washington, D. C., for over 
a decade. 

This is another of the persons who re- 
port the religious news of the world 
weekly in your magazine. 

EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 


The LUTHERAN 


News Magazine of the ULCA 
$2.50 a year 


The standard edition of Luther 
in English, printed in clear, 
readable type on fine paper, 
ai aaomals ound in red fabri- 
cated leather, special end- 
apers, red edges, gold title on 
ack and medallion on front 
cover. Each volume contains a 
special frontispiece portraying 
Luther or some phase of his life 
and work. Page size 5% by 7 
inches. The complete set, in- 
cluding slip-case, takes only 14 
inches of shelf or table space, 
yet comprises 2,600 pages. 


$25 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


De Luxe Binding 


Works OF MARTIN LUTHER 


FOR HOME OR STUDY 


The original 
six-volume 
Philadelphia 
Editionina 
binding wor- 
thy of the 
Reformer’ Ss 
inspired 
writing. 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Columbia 3, S. C. Pittsburgh 22 


Chicago 11 
Los Angeles 5 


Baltimore 1 


ee ee Se ee 
sbruary 9, 1949 49 


in CONCLUSION . . 
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‘I know or three American cities 
where officials of the Roman Catholic 
Church are up to their elbows in local 
politics. In some cities the party bosses 
have to go to the Roman Catholic bishop 
for approval before they announce their 
candidate for mayor. 

One advantage the Roman -Catholic 
Church often gets from its political in- 
fluence is protection for its illegal lot- 
teries. Selling “chances” on all sorts 
of valuable objects is a favorite Roman 


Catholic method of financing the big. 


churches and schools being built every- 
where. 

Just now the U.S. Roman Catholics 
see a wonderful chance to get their 
hands on a lot of federal money to help 
them support their schools. Every pres- 
sure they can exert on congressmen 
will be used in the next few months. 
Roman Catholics believe that if they 
can support enough schools to provide 
for all their children, they will raise up 
a vast population faithful to the church. 
In fact, “it is only a matter of a gen- 
eration or two before we convert the 
entire United States,” said a Roman 
Catholic bishop last summer. 


Roman Cartuotics have a right to use 
every honest method of strengthening 
their church. But in the end, what may 
be the result? The church may achieve 
tremendous power to dictate to the gov- 
ernment, to persecute a Protestant 
minority, to rule men’s souls with a 
firm hand. It has achieved such power 
in dozens of countries during its long 
history. 

And power is poisonous to the men 
who have it. It destroys the good judg- 
ment, sincerity, the knowledge of truth 
in all who get it. The Roman Catholic 
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pope says he is Christ-on-earth. C 
dinals dress in gorgeous robes and | 
themselves the princes of the chuy 
Hopes and dreams of common pec 
are ignored. The church hooks up w 
every anti-democratic ally it can fi 

If the Roman Catholic Church co: 
become the only church on earth. 
would in the end destroy all Christ 
faith. For eventually its people ti 
against it in contempt. Such a day v 
not come, because God has raised u; 
new church from the wreckage of ° 
old. 


THE CHURCH WHICH Gop has given 
is not wealthy, not influential with d 
tators or even presidents, sometin 
not very bright. Let’s pray that c 
church never has more than enou 
money to spend usefully within the cv 
rent calendar year, that our offici 
never have crowns put on their hea 
that no ward bosses ever take ordeé 
from our synod presidents. 

Let Roman Catholics grasp all t 
power they can get, if they are so i 
sane as to want it. Someday maybe 
great St. Francis will arise to save the 
from their popes and cardinals. Un 
that day, we are good neighbors ai 
faithful friends of all our Roman Cat 
olic brothers, but we pity them for livi 
under such dark dictatorship. 

And we are warned by the long hi 
tory of the Roman Church not to be ki 
into believing that a great organization 
structure, with wealth and prestige at 
lots of publicity, is really the kingdo 
of God. Wherever men unite in earne 
faith to hear the Word and receive tl 
sacraments, God’s church exists. Th 
makes the church a rather simple thin 

—ELSON RUFF 


The Luther 


“|s anyone 
acound here 
doing ang 

planning for me? } 


>) 
@ Yes there is. Two people particularly have your 


long-range future foremost in all their plans, hopes 
and desires. One thing they are doing is making 
their savings work for them and for you by invest- 
ing in a Lutheran Mutual Life Insurance program, 
that will provide for the financial security so essen- 
tial to your future success in life. 


If you have failed to plan as yet, for the finan- 
cial security of your children, ask your Lutheran 
Mutual agent to present a program tailored to fit 
your own individual requirements. 


VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR LUTHERAN 


MOTHERS Your FREE copy of the valuable “Hush A- 
An attractive and informative Bye” Baby Book is available ONLY through 
peck that fully. covers: the your local Lutheran Mutual agent. Mail the 


first year of your Baby's life 
with valuable suggestions for 
feeding, clothing, training 
and general care. 


coupon today for your copy. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


FOUNDED 1879 + = WAVERLY, IOWA 


Please arrange for my FREE copy of your new ‘Hush A-Bye’’ Baby Book, 


IN GLra Ws keeacnetcanicoces ard io vueuiub ncn acnadupansunphucnssensxssensoasuassepsmas sent atauesiees 


e «ee they are intensely inter- 
ested in all phases of the 
work of the local congre- 
gation. 


e eee they understand the ne- 
cessity for maintaining 
a world-wide viewpoint 
towards the Church. 


e eee they know what their 
Church is doing. 


An informed church member is 
always the Church's greatest 
asset. Does every family in your 
congregation receive The 


LUTHERAN? 


E> 


For complete information 
on placing The LUTHERAN 
in every home write the Cir- 
culation Manager, The Lu- 
theran, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


